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REV. DR. BANCROFT. 


[Extract from Rev. Mr Hill’s Discourse, delivered 
at the Interment of the Rev. Aaron Bancrolt, D. D.j 


In the defence of the principles which he 
thus asserted, our late venerable Pastor was 
ever ready to engage with the zeal, and ardor, 
and perseverance becoming a great and good 
cause. He was their champion in all suitable 
places. In agssoctations, in conventions, in ec- 
clesiastical councils his voice was raised in 
their behalf, and he uitered his indignant re- 
buke at any attempt to violate them, All, | 
which he did in this cause cannot now be | 
known ; many records of his labors passed 
away with the occasions which called them 
forth. But, of the thirty-six separate publica- 
tions which he left behind him, several are an | 
express vindication of religious libérty, and alt! 
breathe a free, healthful air which could not! 
have been derived from one whose love of re- | 
ligious freedom was not consistent, ardent, and | 
sincere. In his two principal works,—those | 
an which his permanent reputation will rest,— | 
the Life of Washington, published in 1807, and | 
the volume of Controversia! Sermons, publish- | 
ed in 1822. you see the mind and the spirit of | 
the man. In selecting Washington as the 
subject of his interesting and instructive bingra- | 
phy, he seems to have been attracted by a) 
eympathy with the grandeur of his character 
and his generous sacrifices in the cause of | 
freedom. No one could have so painted the 
strugeles of the chieftain, or have penned the 
concluding words of that life, whose heart did | 
not throb with a kindred emotion. ‘Uniting | 
the talents of the soldier (these are the words,) | 
with the qualifications of the statesman, and 
pursuing, unmoved by difficulties, the noblest | 
end by the purest means, he had the supreme; 
satisfaction of beholding the complete success | 
of his great military and civil serviees, in the | 
independence and happiness of his country,’ | 
The volume of sermons, you are aware, con- 
tains a full exposition and vindication of the 
great principles and doctrines of Christianity as | 
he interpreted it. The volume was published at 
the request of his parishioners, and was warm- 
ly welcomed by the religious community, espe- 
cially that portion which most sympathized in 
their views with the venerated author. It was} 
highly commended in the leading reviews of 
the day, and was instrumental in settling many 
anxious inquirers on the firm basis of religious 
truth. The encomium of the elder President 
Adams, in a letter to the author, although fa- 
miliar to many before me, is too strong and 
characteristic not to be repeated. ‘I thank 
you,’ he says, ‘for your kind letter of the 320y) 
December, and above all, for the gift of a pre- 
ciovs volume. Itis a chain of diamonds, set 
in links of gold. I have never read nor heard 
read, a volume of sermons better calculated and 
adapted to the age and country in which it was | 
written. I have conversed freely with most of | 
the sects in America, end have not been inat- 
tentive to the writings and reasonings of all 
denominations of Christians and philosophers 7 
but after all, 1 declare to you, that your twenty- | 
| 
| 























nine sermons have expressed the result of all 
my reasoning, experience, and reflection, in a} 
manner more satisfactory to me, that I could | 
have done in the best days of my strength.’ | 
The last publication of Dr. Bancroft, preached 
three years ago, on the termination of fifty 
years of his ministry, is consonant with all the 
rest. It wag delivered at a period, and on an 
oceasion, when nothing but the soberness of 
troth had interest for the mind, It showed an 
intellect still strong amid the infirmities of the 
body; that weight of years had not abated his 
interest in the welfare of the community, nor 
the snows of eighty winters quenched the fiames 
of religious freedom which were early enkindled | 
in his bosom, 

From what has becn said, let it mot be in- | 
ferred that he loved strife, or that his preach- 
ing was ordinarily ofa polemic eharacter. There 
is no ground for such an inference. He was 
accustomed to take a wide range in the enpice | 
of his subjects, and was unusually happy in} 
bringing out the meaning of the difficult passa- | 
ges of ectipture, and in giving lessons of sound 
and practical duty. He was fervent, ctriking- | 
ly appropriate, and often eloquent jn prayer ; | 
and none could habitually sit under his ministry, 
and carry out his suggestions into the life, | 
without acknowledging the general soundness | 
of the preacher, and finding themselves in the 
path of religions wisdom and improvement, | 

The circumstances of which we have spok.- | 
venerable friend was placed 
and through which, from 








en, in which our 
in the beginning, 





time to time, he passed, did something perhaps | — 


to form, certainly afforded occasion for the dis- | 
play of a noble character,—one which it is im. | 
possible to regard but with gratitude and affec. | 
tion. At first his position was peculiar. He | 
had assumed new principles, and adopted opin- | 
sons differing, in some particulars, from the re- | 
ceived opinions of the day ; and, as it is the 
world’s wont, he was the mark of much bitter- 
ness, and the storm of prejudice gathered arouna | 
him. His ministerial brethren regarded him 
with coldness and suspicion, Ee was denied | 
ministerial fellowship and the Christian name. 
He was talked against, preached against, de- 
nounced, and shunned; and for seven long 
years pursued his almost solitary way—per- 
forming all the duties of his office, warding off 
calumny, removing misrepreseniations, explain- 
ing, defending,—subjected, in @ word, to every 
species of petty provocation ; and yet, through 
this trial, one of the severest to which the hue | 
man character can be subjected, he passed aes 

| 





scathed, Alike superior to frowns and flatter 
ies, unalarmed by the fears of the timid, un. 
seduced by the confidence of the Presumptu- 
ous, he calmly and serenely followed his =»p- 
pointed path. And it was a source of grate. 
ful reflection to him to the last, to. which he of- 
. ten referred, that in the darkest petiod of his 
life, when unkind and bitter things were said, 
when the storm of calumny poured down upon 





him, no allegations of a moral nature were ever 
laid to his charge. A suspicion of reproach 


never 6ullied the purity of his character, 
this was not because he maintained a cold re- 


serve and practised habitual concealment. No 


man was ever more frank and open than he. 


‘Phere was a truthfulness and consistency about 


him which immediately impressed the mind, 
His tongue was the index of his heart. There 
were no subterfuges—no double dealings in 
him. If, therefore, no charges were’ ever made 
against his character, it is because there was 
no ground for charges; there was nothing in 
hin which he wished to conceal. Accordingly, 
he was ever regarded a fair and manly oppo- 
nent, who scorned to resort to petty artifice, 
and seize on unworthy measures, While he 
was true to the friends and the cause which he 
espoused, be was unalterably fixed in his op- 
position to the cause which he did not sppreve, 
Such sincerity, integrity, and uprightness could 
not fail to produce their effects, His traducers 
were silenced; his opposers were won; and 
afterwards, in seasons of théir perplexity and 
trial, he became their confidential adviser and 
friend. And at the period of his death, it may 
be doubted whether the person lived, who 
thought of hin unkindly, or with any feclings, 
but those profound respect. 1 mention this as 
a noble triumph of the power of moral good- 
ness — most honorable to him, and full of encour- 
agementto all. For, you may be surprised to 
learn that those traits which disarmed preju. 
dice, and saved him from reproach, were not 
the gift of nature, but of education ; that he 
was constitutionally ardent in his temperament, 
and strong in his passions; but by self-disci- 
pline, he had obtained such entire self-govern- 
ment, that he was never taken off his guard,— 
could be provoked to commit no indiscretions, 
and thus give occasion of offence. Who, after 
this, shall plead the strength of his passions, 
and the infelicity of his circumstances in ex- 
tenuation of his follies ? 


THY WILL BE DONE, 

We are in this word exclusively for the pur- 
pose of attaining en end. And what end? 
precisely that which the petition we are con- 
sidering brings before us, the union of ou: 
sanctified will with God’s will; a union which 
constitutes our supreme happiness. Now if 
we know from the word of God, if the Christ- 
ian knows by experience, that there is nothing 
more calculated to carry him on quickly and 
surely towards that end thap the very suffer- 
ings to which God subjects him; if he knows 
that these alone wili bend his rebellious wil] 
and make it renounce its idols, die to itself and 
to every creature, that it may live to God alone; 
if he knows that they will promote his sancti- 
fication, that they are the crucihle in which 
the Divine Artificer purifies his soul, and rend. 
ers it capable of enjoying heaven, the abode of 
holiness and love; then he will never be in- 
duced to consider suffering as the result of a 
blind chance, or as the strokes of a terrible 
justice that would plunge him in hopeless de- 
spair. Ohno! he feels the hand of a Father, 
who is carrying on the education of his child, 
and who, for this purpose, employs a rigorous 
discipline, painful to his paternal heart, but em- 
ploys it because he sees in his wisdom, that 
this is the best means for attaining the end 
which his tender mercy has in view, the sal 
vation of an immortal soul for which Jesus died, 
and which he desires to save at any cost !— 
Meditations on the Lord's Prayer, and Discour- 
ses by 4. Bonnet. 





—_———— 


CHRISTIANITY IN ITS POWER. 

We are too apt to take our notions of Chris. 
tianity from the form and degree of it which we 
see existing around us; but in the spread of 
religion through the world there are two oppo- 
site principles at work ; Christianity endeavor- 
ing to reconcile the world unto Christ, and the 
heart of man persisting in its rebellion, and 
excluding the power of religion from entrance. 
Sometimes the victorious principle is most ex- 
emplifieb, and then we see religion in its true 
character, and in its due influence. When we 
seek to discern the nature of things, we should 
contemplate any power, not in its lowest, but 
in its highest degree of action, or in what Ba- 
con would term the instanlia ostensiva; and to 
understand the influence of Christianity, we 
must revert to the times when its energy and 
transforming efficacy was most evidently dis- 
piayed. He who only regards Christianity as 
it is at present will become accustomed to the 
want of succesa, and suppose that the present 
ia the natural state of the Christian community. 
On the contrary, he who considers Christianity 
when eminently progressive, will rightly con- 


clude that though it is natural forthe fallen; sorrows are evidences of our calling, and he 
Py . } . * 
heart to resist the gospel, yet that it is far;chastens us, because wo are his children,— 


. ° e ' 
more congenial for Christianity to spread its | Cowper. 


triumpha, and to assert its heaven derived au- 
thority. 

The true nature of Christianity was mani- 
fested in the preaching of the apostles, when 
three thousand were converted at a single dis- 
course, and when church after church was 
erected during the brief sojourn of the apostle 
Paul in each of the cities through which he 
passed. Somewhat of the efficacy of religion 
was displayed in the days of Luther, and in 
those winged writings which flew from king- 
dom to kingdom with a celerrity unknown be- 
fore, yet in their speedy passage leaving per- 
manent traces behind them, and convictions as 
deeply rooted as they were sudden. Thus 
religion has been maintained by revivals, but 
proceeding in narrower circles, Iyrter reno. 
vations have not been equal to the Reformatian 
nor the Reformation to the times of the apos- 
tles. But Christianity is destined to reverse 
this process, and again to expand her energies s 
for that transforming influence that descended 
on the early church is nat to be compared with 
that ‘life from the dead,’ which shall establish 
the glory of the latter days.— Douglas (of Cav- 
ers) on the Revival of Religion. 








‘The metal and dross go both into the fire 
together ; but the dross is consumed, ond the 
metal refined ; so it is with godly and wicked 
men in their sufferings.’ Bishop Reynolds. 


And 


| truly is, and open to your view the glories of a 


} death, neither sorrow nor pain, but God shall 


| A SCENE IN OUR VILLAGE. | 


A FATHER’S REFLECTIONS ON THE 
DEATH OF HIS DAUGHTER. 

My daughter was on asick bed. A slight 
cough, a crimson flush, that occasionally ap- 
peared upon her countenance, gave indications 
that a hectic had already begun its work of de- 
struction upon the vital part. Days and weeks 
and even months rolled away, without any viei- 
ble alteration, and kept the mind suspended be- 
tween hope and despair, until repeated hemor- 
rhages from the lunge, spake emphatically that 
she was not long for this world. The skill of 
able physicians, the care and attention of tender 
relatives, and the advice of sympathetic friends, 
were resorted to; but all io no purpose, Her 
strength failed—her frame became emaciated, 
and death was depicted on her countenance. 
Thus she lingered, until night-sweats com- 
menced, a swelling of the extremities took place, 
and a diarrhea followed—all combined were too 
| Powerf! for her feeble frame—she died-—prep- 
) arations were made for her interment, and the 
| fatal day arrived. She was conveyed io the 
| house of Gop, where a discourse appropriate to 
| the occasion was delivered to a large and se- 
jridus assembly. Every one seemed anxious to 
press forward to see her for the last time, and 
express their feelings by dropping the sympa- 
thetic tear. 

I stood and gazed at the lovely form once eo 
dear to me, until the lid of the coffin fell, and 
hid her from my sight. I then said farewell, @ 
long farewell my dear S****, until we meet in 
a world of spirits. 

The sensations produced may be imagined 
but not described. But there was joy inter- 
mingled with grief. Heaven seemed to shed a 
divine influence on all the mournful scene. 
Many pleasing circumstances occurred, calculat- 
ed to consule the mind in this trying hour. Thir- 
teen out of twenty-three years of her short life, { 
were devoted to the service of her Savior, nor 
did he forsake her, in the last trying scene. 
With her, all was peace and submission, mot a 
murmur escaped her lips—patience had its per- 
fect work—death has lost its sting, and the 
cold grave its horrors. Never will the scene 
be erased from my mind—never shall I forget 
her exclamation, ‘Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! 
1 soon shall praise him with immortal lungs.’ 
Even now I can view her open those languid 
eyes, swimming in the shades of death turning 
to her mother and saying, ‘Mother do not weep 
for me.’ And toa young friend, ‘M. I’m going 
home.’—-The struggle was short; the scene 
was over and all was silent. 

T can now fancy her standing on the frontiers 
of the celestial city, looking down from the 
lofty battlements of Heaven, waving her im- 
mortal hand and with an angelic voice, sayi 
‘O my father come up to Heaven! . 
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CONSOLATIONS OF PIETY. 

How blessed and happy is your lot, my dear 
friend, beyond the common lot of the greater 
part of mankind; that you know what it is to 
draw near to God in prayer, and are acquaint- 
ed with a Throne of Grace. You have resour- 
ces in the infinite love of a dear Redeemer 
which are witheld from millions : and the prom- 
ises of God, which are yea and amen in Jesus, 
are sufficient to answer all your necessities, 
and to sweeten the bitterest cup which your) 
heavenly Father will ever put into your hand. 
May he now give you liberty to drink at these 
wells of salvation, till you are filled with con- 
solation and peace in the midst of trouble! 
He has snid, ‘When thou passest through the 
fire 1 will be with thee, and when thou passest 
through the floods, they shall not overflow 
thee,’ You have need of such a word as this, 
and he knows your need of it, and the time of 
necessity is the time when he will be sure to 
appear in behalf of those who trust in him, i 
bear you and yours upon my heart night and, 
day, for I never expect to hear of distress 
which shall call upon me with a louder voice to 
pray for the sufferer, [ know the Lord hears 
me for myself, vile and sinful as T am, and be- 
lieve, and am sure that he will hear me for you 
also. He is the friend of the widow, and the 
father of the fatherless, even God in his holy 
habitation ; in all our afflictions he is afflicted, 
and chastens us in meicy. Surely he will 
sanctify this dispensation to you, do you great 
and everlasting good by it, make the world ap- | 
pear like dust and vanity in your sight, as it 











| better country, where there shall be no more 





| wipe away all tears from your eyes for ever, | 
'O that cotafortable word! ‘ ] have chosen thee | 


in the furnace of affliction ;’ so that our very! 





| A stranger alighted from the eastern stage, 
| just arrived at the little inn of our village, and 
| from the accompanying ‘ haul’ of trunks by the 
driver, indicated the intention of stopping for 
the night. He was young, well dressed, and 
with gentle though manly featurce, a physiog- 
nomist would have teld-you of a frank and, 
| generous heart there, though weighed down 
with some secret remorse or misfortune, 
Shortly after supper, the young stranger re- 
tired to bed. J was standing in the hall door 
of the inn, (being a physician and a citizen of 
the village,) when the young man went up 
stairs; the glance of his restless eye struck 
me, as I thought it mirrored the workings of a 
troubled mind. In the morning he did not 
make his appearance at breakfast. [ felt intui- 
tively apprehensive—ran up stairs—called ; 
but the echo in the hall answered me, I burst 
open the door, and the inanimate form of the 
young stranger lay before me. He had poison- 
ed himself with laudanum! Upon opening his 
trunk to discover his relatives, if any, his fam- 
ily were found to be old and respectable, | He 
was a lawyer, young and ip the May-spring of 
life. In one of his trunks, were the letters of 
a kind oid mother!—the warnings, the iocen- 
tives to the path of virtue, the solicitudes, oh! 
the anxious solicitudes, the prayers for his 
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,; knew the motives that induced that 
youtg stranger to rush wildly into the presence 
of his God. What was it, do you ask young 
man; just launched on the stream of life? It 
was the bowl! the enchanting the ruinous 





bowl!—the bowl, whose influence the light of 


edudation, the paternal entreaties, the mother’s 
prayers, the burning beacons, could not drive 
from hie lips ; that caused him to leave, ina 
fit of remorse, his newly adopted state, where 
a a ee practice ever awaited him, and rush 
re eed Spot, to end a life that had made 
him @Blave to a despicable pession.— Philadel- 
phia Sat. Courier. 
BLINDNESS OF MILTON. 
BY CHARLES WOLFE. 

There lived a divine old man, whose ever- 
lasting remains we have all admired, whose 
memory is the pride of England and of nature. 
Hie youth was distinguished by a happier lot 
than perhaps genius has often enjoyed at the 
commencement of its career; he was enabled, 
by the liberality of Providence, to dedicate his 
soul to the cultivation of those classical accom- 
plishments, in which almost his infancy delight- 
ed; he had attracted admiration at the period 
when it is most exquisitely felt; he stood forth 
tim titerary and political champion of republi- 
can England ; and Europe acknowledged him 
the conqueror. But the storm arose ; his for- 
tune sank with the republic which he had de- 
fended ; the name which future ages have con- 
secrated was forgotten; and neglect was im- 
bittered by remembered celebrity. Age was 
advancing. Health was retreating. Nature 
hid her face from him forever; for never more 
to him returned 

* Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 

Or flocks or herds, or human face divine.’ 

: What was the refuge of the deserted vete- 
ran from penury—from neglect—from infamy 
‘rom darkness? Not in a querulous and 
peevish despondency ; not in an unmanly re- 
cantation of principles, erroneous, but unchang- 
ed; not in the tremendous renunciation of what 
Heaven has given, and Heaven alone shouid 
take away: but he turned from a distracted 
country and a voluptuous court; he turned 
om triumphant enemies and inefficient friends; 
turned from a world, that to him was a uni- 
sal blank, to the muse that sits among the 
cherubim, and she caught him into heaven !— 
The clouds that obscured his vision upon earth, 
instantaneously vanished before the blaze of 
celestial effulgence, and his eyes opened at 
once wpon all the glories and terrors of the 
Almighty, the seats of eterna! beatitude and 
bottemless perdition. What though to look 
upon the face of this earth was still denied ? 
W hat was it to him, thet one of the outcast at- 
ems of creation was concealed from his view, 
when the Deity permitted the muse to unlock 
his mysteries, and disclose to the poet the re- 
cesses of the universe—-when she bade his 
soul expand into its immensity, and enjoy as 
well its horrors as its magnificence? What 
was it to him that he had ‘ fallen upon evil days 
and evil tongues?’ for the muse could trans- 
plant his spirit into the bowers of Eden, where 
the frown of fortune was disregarded, and the 
weight of incumbent infirmity forgotten, in the 
smile that beamed on primeval innocence, end 
the tear that was consecrated to man’s first 
disobedience ! 
PRESIDENT EDWARDS. 

‘ Edwards rose up after Calvin, and it were 
idle to speak his praise, while many of us are 
80 ambitious to be called by his name. The 
style of thinking among our divines is so far 
modelled after him, that his imperfections will 
suggest our own. And his failirg was in too 
exclusive a regard to one portion of -our sensi- 
bilities. He seemed to live apart from many 
of the innocent cravings and sympathies of his 
race, He learned early in life the great les- 
sons of ministerial dignity. His father, the 
venerable- patriarch of Windsor, was fond of 
appearing in the full dress of a clergyman, 


| eeeking een in his parochial visits a black 


gown and sometimes his clerical band. Presi- 
dent Edwards himself visited iittle the people 
of his charge, and was inclined to withdraw 
from promiscuous intercourse, In his singular- 
ly modest letter to the Trustees of Nassau Hall 
he says, ‘I have aconstitution in many respects 
peculiarly unhappy, attended with flaccid solids, 
vapid, sizy, and scarce fluids, and a low tide of 
spirits ; often occasioning a childish weakness 
and contemptibleness of speech, presence and 
demeanor, with a disagreeable dulness and 
stiffness ; much unfitting me for conversation, 
but more especially for the government of a 
college.’ He possessed a rich imagination, and 
might have been one of the first poets of his 
age, had he not chosen to be the first theolo- 
gian; but he speaks disparagingly of ‘ elegance 
of language and excellency of style,’ and says 
of some of his discoursés, they were mostly 
written ‘ata time when the circumstances of 
the auditory they were preached to were 
enough to make a minister neglect, forget and 
despise such ornaments as politeness and mod- 
ishness of style and method.’ He passed his 
life in a still and sequestered valley; he re- 
signed the sa)utary discipline of household care 
to his estimable wife; when he entered his 
sitting room, his own children, it is said were 
in the habit of rising up in token of their well- 
merited reverence ; he ate frain a silver bowl, 
while most of his patishioners were grateful for 
pewter, but he ate a sparing meal and lived 
more like a spirit than a partaker of flesh and 
blood. He was indeed humble as gq little child 
before God, but he often went forth among 
men, not so much like a fellow-man, as like a 
vice-gerent of the great law-giver. When an 


erity!—and farther down, and preserved 
witliscrupulous care, were the letters of her he 
@! No mother’s tears moistened the pal- 
Reek ! no bright eye of affection cheered 
hemyony of death!—*he died and made no 
', Feelings of delicacy for that family, 
wef® they not all gone, would ever have pre- 
id the penning of this; it is a true narra- 


opponent rose up against him, he bore and 
pressed him down by the force of his amazing 
genius, and the stil] greater force of his honest 
end truth-loving temper, His reply to Dr 
Taylor of Norwich, is said to have contributed, 
in connection with other sources of mortifica- 
tion, to hasten the death of that eminent writer. 
The remarkable confessions of Major Hawley 
will long remain a monument of the authority 
which President Edwards held over the con- 
science and fears of the most distinguished 
men. When he preached it was as if one had 
been let down from heaven to sound one of the 
seven trumpets, after which seven thunders 
were to utter their voices. He rehearsed the 
threatenings of his sovereign as if he had some 
peculiar right, and indeed he had, to tell on 
whom they would fall, He stood in the pulpit 
with a head unmoved and a still hand, and 
what he had written he had written. But his 
hearers looked up and the tears stole down 


and on some occasions screamed out. Dr 
Trumbull says, that when Mr Edwards was 
preaching at Enfield, ‘ there was such a breath- 
ing of distress and weeping, that the preacher 

was obliged to speak to the people and desire 

silence, that he might be heard.’ A gentle- 

man remarked to Dr Dwight, that when in his 

youth he heard Mr Edwards describe the day 

of judgment, he fully supposed that immediate- 

ty at the close of the sermon, ‘the Judge would 

descend and the final separation take place.’ 

During the delivery of one of his most over- 

whelming discourses in the pulpit of a minister 

unused to such power, this minister is said to 

have forgotten himself so far ag to pull the 

preacher by the coat, and try, to stay the tor- 

! rent of such appalling eloquence, *‘ Mr Edwards! 

Mr Edwards! is not God a merciful being,—is 

he not merciful ?’ 





QUARRELS. 

One of the most easy, the most common most 
perfectly foolish things in the world, is to quar- 
rel—no matter with whom—man, woman, or 
child ; or upon what pretence, provocation, or 
occasion whatsoever. There is no kind of ne- 
cessity in it, and no species or degree of bene- 
fit to be gained by it, and yet, strange as the 
fact may be, theologians, politicians, lawyers, 
doctors, and princes quarrel ; the church quar- 
rels, and the state quarrels ; nations, tribes cor- 
porations, men, women, and children, dogs and 
cats, birds and beasts, quarrel about all manner 
of things and on all manner of occasions. - If 
there is any thing in the world that wiil make 
a man feel bad, except pinching his finger in the 
crack of the door, itis unquestienably a quarrel. 
‘No man ever fails to think less of himself after 

ha did bofere one; % degrades him in hie 
own eyes, and inthe eyes of others ; and, what 
is worse, blunts his sensibility to disgrace on 
| the ene hand, and increases the power of pas- 
sionate irritability on the other, The truth is, 
the more quietly and peaceably we all get on, 
the better for ourselves, the better for our 
neighbors. In nine cases out of ten, the wisest 
course is, if a man cheats you, quit dealing 
with him; if he is abusive, quit his company ; 
if he slanders you, take care to live so that no- 
body will believe him. No matter who he is, 
or how he misuses you, the wisest way is gen- 
erally just to let him alone: for there is nothing 
better than this cool, calm, quiet way of dealing 
with the wrongs we meet with, 





HEAVEN AND EARTH. 

‘1 know such a man, (whether in the body, or 
out of the body, I cannot tell: Godt knoweth :) 
how that he was caught up into paradise, and 
heard unspeakable words, which it is not law- 
ful for man to utter.’—2 Cor. xii. 3, 4. 

Mr John Holland, the day before he died, 
called for the Bible, saying, ‘Come, oh come ; 
death approaches, let us gather some flowers to 
comfort this hour.’ And turning with his own 
hand to the 8th chapter of Romans, he gave the 
book to Mr Leigh, and bid him read: at the 
end of every verse he paused,and then gave 
the sense to his own comfort, but more to the 
joy and wonder of his friends. Having con- 
tinued his meditations on the 8th of Romans, 
thus read to hii, for two hours or more, on a 
sudden he said, ‘O stay your reading! What 
brightness is this I see? Have you lighted up 
any candles ?? Mr Leigh answered, ‘ No, it is 
the sunshine ;’ for it was about five o’clock in 
a clear summer evening, ‘Sunshine!’ said he, 
‘nay, it is my Savior’s shine. Now farewell 
world; welcome heaven. The day-star from 
on high hath visited my heart. O, speak it 
when I am gone, and preach it at my funeral ; 
God dealeth familiarly with man. I feel his 
mercy; I see his majesty ; whether in the body, 
or out of the body, I cannot tell. God know- 
eth; but J see things that are unutterable.’ 
Thus ravished in spirit he roamed towards 
heaven with a cheerful look, and soft, sweet 
voice; but what he said could not be under- 
stood, 








THE WAGONER. 

In the year 1710, a countryman who lived in 
the neighborhood of Nuremburg, and gained his 
livelihood by driving a wagon, was brought to 
a deep solicitude about the salvation of his soul. 4 
He soon found himself deeply affected with the | 
condition of impenitent people around him, and | 
resolved to do all that lay in his power to be- * 
nefit them. Ile was particularly anxious to 
save from ruin some of the ignorant youths 
wherewith the country abounded, and to put 
them in a way to receive instruction, As the 
result of many thoughts on this subject, he 
formed the plan of building a house for their 
reception, and appeinting a master to regulate 
their life. and manners. But finding himself 
altogether destitute of the necessary means for 
such an enterprise, he immediately sold his 
wagon and horses in order to enter upon his 
work, Many laughed at the poor man’s en- 
terprise, and otners maliciously opposed it. But 
he went forward with unwearied application, 
pursuing his work, and relying on the power 
and goodness of God, to make his offering the - 
nucleus of other benefactions. He was suc- 





their cheeks, end they shook like: aspen-jeaves, .|!°Ve meets with another's flattery, it is » hiv 















| 
cessful: After various hindrances and obsta- 
cles, through which he made his way without 
wavering, he. raised a suitable building, and 
soon had the satisfaction of seeing a refuge 
established, with an able master, and twenty "we 
pupils, who were duly provided with food and 
clothing by the charitable sontributions of such 
persons as the overruling power of God dispos- 
ed to patronize this good work, 










































We pie atone —*We die alone. If we 
had not lived in solitary. communion with God, 


we shall start at finding ourselves in the sdl- 


emn silence of death, about to Jaunch forward 
where no friends, no ordinances, can acconi- 
pany us.’~—Rev. H. Martyn. 
















































* There is nothing easier than to persuade 
men well of themselves, When a 4m n’s self. 





















— that will not be believed.’— Bishop Hail. 
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| Repigion Ennances every Ensorment.— 
| We may see how completely religion is adapt- 
ed to the nature of man, by observing. that 
; even the elements of enjoyment (and they are 
| many, though fleeting,) which this world con- 
jtains, are never fully tasted but by religious 
persons, Those abundant sources of pure de- 
tight which are to be found in the heart, the 
intellect, and the imagination, are never recei- 
ved in their fulness but by them; and why ? 
because they are the germs of their future and 
more glorious being, and can only flourish in a 
soil akin to that ultimately destined for them, 
In a worldly mind, like plants removed from 
their original soil and climate, they exist, in- 
deed, but with a blighted existence; but how 
degenerate is the produdtion! Every thing 
that wants religion wants vitality, Philosophy 
without religion is crippled and impotent; poe- 
try without religion has no heart-stirring pow- 
ers; life without religion is a complex and un- 
satisfactory riddle ; the very arte which address 
themselves to the senses never proceed so far 
towards perfection, as when employed on reli- 
gious subjects, Religion, then, can be no ob- 
stacle to enjoyment, since the only sources of 
it which are confessedly pure, are all enhanc- 
ed by its possession. Even in the ordinary 
commerce with the world, what a blessing 
awaits an exemption from the low and sordid 
spirit, the petty passions and paltry feelings 
which abound in it! 





































































































THE GARDEN AN INDEX OF THE MIND. 


Some old sage writer has said that if you de- 
sire to judge correctly of the character of a 
inan’s mind go into Mis garden, and observe how 
much order or disorder, how much neatness or 
negtigence appears there. We suspect there 
is more in this as a test of a man’s mental char- 
acter than there is in phrenology or physiogno- 
my. Solomon said, ‘I went by the field of the 
slothful and by the vineyard of the man void of 
understanding, and lo, it was grown over with 
thorns, and nettles had covered the face there- 
of, and the stone wall thereof was broken 
down.’ Such was the phrenology of Solomon’s 
time. He considered a slovenly vineyard, or 
garden, good evidence of a slovenly mind, or a 
mind void of understanding. 

You may depend upon it when you see a 
man’s fields and gardens laid out with good or- 
der and taste, and notice the neatness of its 
cultivation, that that man’s mind is like a well 
arranged library—-every class of books has its 
general department, and every book its appro- 
priate place within that department. So with 
the mental library room-—the brain. A good 
garden js an evidence that all his knowledge 
is reduced to system, and is readily at com- 
mand. His head is not full of cobwebs, but is 
us neat as a parlor swept and garnished. The 
external will generally correspond with the in- 





ternal. A man’s plans will appear in his oper- 
ations, His theory may be judged by his 
practice, ‘The tree is known by its fruits. It 


is on these universally conceded principles that 
the order and taste which prevail in a garden 
are to be regarded as an evidence of the con- 
dition of the garden of the mind.’ He who 
contrives to produce much fruit by cultivating 
the earth, may be expected to be a valuable 
man in the community, by the fruits of his 
judgment, counsel and philanthropy. If he al- 
lows no noxious weeds te choke the valuable 
plant:, equally careful may he be presumed to be 
that no bad principles are allowed to obtain an 
ascendancy over the virtuous sentiments of his 
soul. Such men may generally be trusted; 
and if the test we suggested were adopted as - 
a rule for selecting citizens as magistrates and 
rulers, there can be little doubt that we should 
have better order in government, and less of 
the confusion of party strife than we have 
now, ‘Too many of our moral and political 
vineyards are grown over with thorns, and the 
defences of virtue and patriotism are like stone 
walls broken down, Inthe general rush and 
scramble tor the fruits of office, the plants and 
trees are too often ill treated, bruised, trodden 
down, and well nigh destroyed. <A good culti- 
vator does not cultivate any thing in this slov- 
fenly style.—Maine Farmer. 


























EXECUTION OF AN OLD SENTENCE. 


We remember reading in America ‘ The Trial of 
Aleohol,’ written by a celebrated barrister, and the 
sentence which was pronounced by his honor Chief 
Justice Candor, But we never heard of the execu- 
tion of that sentence until lately, when it took place 
on the beach at Little Bassa, within the territorial 
limits of the commonwealth of Liberia. Governor 
Buchanan finding this old offender, this outlaw, se- 
creted in the Slave’s factory, within abaut twenty- 
one well bound hogsheads, proceeded{te inflict upon 
this universal foe to the human family that condign 
punishment so richly merited, In presence of a 
large concourse, assembled to witnoss the execu- 
tien, these twenty-one hogsheads were singly and 
and severally rolled to’ the beach, there, by the 
hands of several executioners, their bungs were un- 
stopped, their heads taken off, and the malefactor 
poured out into the waters of the Atlantic until he . 
was thoroughly drowned. May all his kindred 






















spirits meet the same awful fate !—Afriean Lumi- 
nary. 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
THE BOY’S TALISMAN, 


Allow me to draw the attention of your 
readers to a little book designed for young 
persons, which has just been published. Its 
title is ‘ The Boy's Talisman.’ Its external ap- 
pearance is worthy of its interna] merits and 
reflects credit and praise upon the publisher. 
This is more than can be said of many books 
which are now hastily thrown from the press 
for the young. ‘The story is related in an easy 
and interesting style, well calculated to please 
and instruct. But its higher value is found in 
the principle of conduct exemplified 5 the princi- 
ple of filial trost and obedience ; and also in the 
truth it aims to exhibit, ‘that affection for a wor- 
thy object, whether it be a parent, or a friend,is a 
talisman which has preserved many a noble youth 
from the dangers of temptation. It appeals to 
the natural, deep seated affection of every child 
toward a fond, faithful mother—en affectionate 
experience of every one, except those perhaps 
who have been ‘dragged up’ to manhood and 
have not known a mother’s affection and self- 
sacrifice. 

The cultivation of affection for a worthy ob- 
ject, is the more important, since it may go 
with every one through life; it may be as 
strong in manhood, as it is beautiful and effi- 
cient in childhood. Affection for a mother, 
who shall limit to youth? who will say it is 
powerless in mature years, when so many of 
our state criminals confess that the recollection 
of a mother has brought them to a sense of 
their degradation—and readily acknowledged 
that if they had but remembered and obeyed a 
mother’s voice, they should not have experienc- 
ed the hard ways of a transgressor ? 

It becomes therefore a very important prin- | 
ciple to be cultivated and strengthened in the 
young, since it may operate, as a safeguard, | 
eo long and so universally. The writer of this | 
little work aime to set forth the principle of 
filia) trust, and the power of affection for that 
most werthy object, viz. a mother, in the con- | 
duct ef Frank Courtland, who is sent from | 
home and parental influence to enjoy the privi- | 
leges, and meet the temptations, of a distant | 
boarding school. His mother, as the last act | 
of a fond, anxious mother, places in his trunk | 
just befere his departure, what shall be as a tal- | 
isman te preserve her son from moral harm, and | 
enjeins upon him to look at it every night, as- | 
suring him, «if you can regard it with pleas- | 
ure, you have nothing to fear; but if other- | 
wise, attend to its admonitions.’ Frank finds | 
this talisman effectual, and becomes distinguish. | 
ed for his moral character, and for his influence | 
on his companions, especially on one of the 
most talented but mischievous in the school. | 
During this time are exhibited by the writer, 
more than once the struggle between the high- | 
er and lower nature, between conscience and | 
temptation, andthe way of the transgressor, even | 
the young ‘transgressor, is hard. The gone 
especially if a parent, as well as teacher, must | 
be anxious to know, what is the talisman—what | 
is that something which one of Frank’s com- | 
panions declares, ‘he has to help him to do} 
right.’ It must be indeed ‘a valuable posses- 
sion,’ not only in school, but every where, in the , 
wide world, The talisman is none other than | 
that which every one may have—if not en-| 
graved on stone or preserved on ivory, yet per- | 
petually engraved on the heart’s tablet. Every | 
time that the eye or memory rests upon it, the } 
heart warms with ‘filial trust, and a holy purpose 
to do right. 





I forbear to reveal the Talisman, | 
lest ‘the interest of the readers of this book | 
should ‘be abated. The book will be an ap- | 
propriate Christmas, or New Ycear’s Gift, espe- | 
cially for boys. It will be a valuable addition to | 
the libraries of ovr Sunday Schools. 

E. 





For the hegisier and Observer. 
DEDICATION. 

The New Church, lately erected by the First | 
Congregational Society in Medford was solemn- | 
ily dedicated to the worship of Almighty God on | 
Wednesday, the 4th inst. The exercises of 
this occasion were introduced with prayer by | 
Rev. N. Hall of Dorchester: Selections from | 
Scripture were read by Rev. Edward B. Hall, | 
of ‘Providence: The ‘Prayer of Consecration | 
was offered by Rev. Dr Francis of Watertown: | 
The Sermon waa preached by the Pastor of the | 
Church, ‘Rev. 'C. Stetson, from 1 Cor. iii 16. { 
‘Know ye not that ye are the Temple of God ? | 
and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you 2?—in 
which, with great felicity and soundness of | 
thought were exhibited the good influences of | 
public worship upon society at large; as the! 
symbol and defence of religion; as cherish- | 
ing the highest social virtues by showing in| 
the union of all classes their mutual depend- 
ance; and Jastly, as the individual and public 
expression of the great sentiment of reverence. 
The Coneluding Prayer was offered by Rev. | 
Dr Frothinghem of this city. | 

T wo original Hymns, written, the one by Rev. | 
Wm. H. Furness, of Philadelphia, the other by 
Rev. Mr Hall, of Dorchester were sung with 
skill and effect, as were also other pieces by 
the choir-ofthe Society, 

All the services of this occasion were in a 
high degree apprepriate, and gratifying to a 
numerous and deeply attentive assembly, It 
was an interesting circumstance connected with 
it, that of the gentlemen officiating, or whose 
names eppeated iin the order of the services, 
four belonged to that ancient town, which num- 
bers among ite sons an unusual proportion of 
clergymen, some of whom were not present. 

We cannot omit, also, even in this brief no- 
tice, that during the erection of their new edi- 
fice,.the society were very kindly accommoda- 
ted in the Second Congregationa) (Orthodox) 
Church; whuse members changed their own 
hours of worship, and consequently subjected 
themselyes to inconvenience, for the sake of 
their neighbors and brethren. 

We love to record, and would keep in grate- 
ful remembrance, such instances of Christian 
courtesy, in Churches of differing faith, We 
rejoice to perceive that they are multiplying 
among us, for we welcome them as among the 
choice fruits of pure and undefiled religion. 


The following are the Original Hymns to 
which we referred. 


ORIGINAL HYMN. 
BY REV. NATHANIEL HALL. 


This house that we have builded, Lord, 
We yield it unto thee: 

Come, and thy glorious name record— 
Thou, who art purity! 


Our ready offering we surround, 
And Jift our eyes above : 

Now, let accepting grace be found— 
Thou, who art also, love ! 


O, ever, here, may wailing hearts 


| the river-bottoms, and build upon the preeie,| 
| we should hear no complaint of the sickliness 

| of the western climate. 
| however,—the religious destitution—of the 











Receive the quickening fire ; 


ba aes ~ 






May all of hope thy word imparts, 
Each worshipper inspire. 


Here be the world’s attractions dim, 
its gold appear but dross, 

While kneeling faith contemplates Him 
Who hung upon the cross. 


Here may His cross its wonders prove ;— 
The slumbering spirit stir, 

The burden and the fear remove, 
And bring the comforter ; 


Impart a new and conquering strength | 
To every poble aim; 

And make the spirit one, at length, 
With Him from whom it came. 


And thus, again, to Him supreme, 
Long-hallowed spot! thou’rt given; 

Thus, while the stars above thee beam, 
Be thou the gate of heaven! 


ORIGINAL HYMN. 


BY REV. WILLIAM H. FURNKSS. 


To the High and Holy One— 

To His Spirit, to His Son, 

To the sacred hope of heaven, 
Through our Lord and Savior given, 


To the truth that makes us free, 
To the Light that leads to Thee, 
We this temple dedicate, 

And. Thy blessing, Lord, await. 


Canst Thou be approached by men? 
Angels and acrhangels, when 

God his brightness on them sheds, 
Veil their faces, bow their heads. 


Vet, we know, O God, Thou art 
Present in the lowly heart ; 

There will He descend and reign, 
Whom the Heavens cannot contain. 


In our hearts Thy tempie rear ; 

Let that glory there appear. 

Which shall cause this place to shine 
With a beauty all divine. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER, 


Chicago, Aug 1° th, 1839. 

Dear Sir,—As you are probably aware, in- 
tercourse between this place, Detroit, Cleve- 
land and Buffalo is frequent and direct, there 
being not only the common jake craft—sloops 
and schooners—but sevea or eight steamers 
plying constantly. Ot these, the {Hlinois seems 
to be the favorite ; and next perhaps the Great 
Western. These boats have given each a 
pleaesnre excursion to the citizens of Chicago ; 
the latter of which [ was here to enjoy. The 
greatest delight seemed to fill all hearts, as the 
boat rounded the pier, and gained the open 
lake—or, shall I call it, sea? { made some | 
acquaintances, on that occasion, which I shall 
value as long as live. There was music in 
the cabin, and dancing. Jey and kindness 
were radiated from the henest face of the | 
weather-beaten captain ; and reflected back to | 
him from the company. Cake and wine com- 
pleted the entertainment. There is some sick- 





tion. 
our commodious churches, with all'the hallowed 


set apart from secular, for religious uses alone, 





Suppose that instead of assembling in 


associations that come from their having been 


we were obliged to meet sometimes in an apart 

ment of a tavern, subject to the interruption of 
the coming or departing guest; at ‘other times 
in a small, uncomfortable room in a private 
dwelling; and again in an unfinished public 
hall, a court-house, or a school+house, without 
any certain habitation for the ark of God, what 
probability is there, that even with the ablest 
ministration at the altar, we should not soon 
‘ forsake the assembling of ourselves together ?’ 
Could we reasonably expect a society to be in- 
creased, or a church edified, under circumstan- 
ces so unfavorable ;—especially in the West, 
where our denomination already suffers under 
the suspicion of laxness, as respects keeping 
up religious forms. On this account, we can- 
not be too careful to carry out into practice ie 
real convictions of duty and propriety, ifregar 

to maintaining the solemnities of religion; and 
somewhat punctiliously preserving those asso- 
ciations, which come from the dedicated ganc- 
tuary and holy rites, in giving expression of 
religious feeling. Now, those who go out 
from the elder homes of our land to the advanc- 
ed posts of civilization carry along with then— 
at least, many do—their early prepossessions 
in favor of religious accustomed rites of temple 
and altar; whilet those, too, that have always 
lived in the West, and have grown up without 
any partiality for our particular views, feel a 
natural unwillingness to mingle in worship that 
is divested of those things which, (as it seems 
to them) should accompany it; and without 
which, minister and sacrament lost ued of | 
their legitimate influence. We appeal to fhe’ 
experience of all Evangelists when we &ny, 
that the importance of having regularly conse- 
cratec places of worship for our newly gathered 
churches in the West, can hardly be overrated. 
Every where our cause suffers detriment, for 
want of sanctuaries of our own; and it scarce- 
ly admits of a doubt, that in places where our 
friende are considerably numerous, and where 
there will ultimately be permanent churches, 
not only the magnitude of the present evil, but 
common prudence in fostering future growth 
imperatively calls for a strong effort to procure 
the erection of churches without delay. We 
do not mean costly cathedrals decorated with 
the works of art; but neat, commodious ¢hap- 
els, of a size adapted to probable increase, énd 
dedicated to the specific purpose of rendering 
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public religious homage to the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and through him our Father. | 

There is one reason for activity in the cause | 
of Western Missions of peculiar force ; which | 





ness in town, but far more in the country round; | 
especially on the route of the canal. [ have | 
been informed, upon authority entitied to cred- | 
it, that last year one half of all the Jrish labor- | 


is, the yet unformed, but rapidly forming state 
of society there. The comparative facility, | 
with which a church of almost any denomina- 
tion may be formed, and the rapidity with} 


ers on that work perished of fever! and the | which it shall gather numbers, strength and in- | 


The fever is of the congestive form; the pow- | 
ers of life are overwhelmed, from the first, | 
with the most urgent symptoms, and the suffer- | 
er sinks in two or three days. And here I 
take pleasure in bearing my humble testimony | 
to the devotedness of the Catholic priest sta- | 
tioned here, who is riding night and day to. 


cannot well be understood by the mutually jeal- 


| mortality is scarcely less, the present year, | fluence, where the ground is quite unoccupied, | 


meray eS 
ous and rival religioniste of the older states, | 
And even in those western villages where there | 


exist two or three churches of diverse creeds, 


that is almost certain to gain the most adhe- | 


rents, and to take the lead, which has the ablest 
minister, the most regular services, and the 


minister to the sick and the dying, though him- | most convenient and tasteful house of worship, | 


self far from being in good health. 
this is always the case with the Catholic cler- 
gy. They are brave soldiers; I have mever 


found them retreating before contagion and | support the ministry, 


death. 

This town is surrounded on three sides by a 
wet prairie ; but the prairies of Illinois are gen- 
erally dry, being, in fact, the most elevated 
portion of the country. For this reagon, they 
are healthful; and would emigrants abandon 


The moral sickness, 


western people is most to be deplored. 

I wish I could say something by way of 
commending to the favorable regards of eastern | 
Unitarians, our friends here, who, having been 
formerly situated in Unitarian communities, 
have wandered westward in pursuit of the bub- 
ble fortune, and now find themselves situated 
without either sanctuary or minister; and who, 
dissatisfied with the gloomy and sterile theol- 
ogy of churches around them, ‘hunger and 
thirst’ after that truth, which lies in our theolo- 
gy alone; and which we alone have power to 
send to them. 

I am perfectly aware, that there are those 
who are principled against giving away money, 
for the purpose of building churches, though 
they may be willing to give, to support preach- 
ers in the very same places. But the idea of 
aiding indigent societies in building churches 
is by no means a novel one, Did not the 
Unitarian churches of Providence and New 
Bedford some years ago aid their sister of Fall 
River in clearing out a debt, incurred by build- 
ing? Several thousand dollars were raised, a 
few years since, also, for the Unitarian church 
at St. Louis. And really, economy in planning 
and building being supposed, we are not sure, 
but of the two objects—erecting a church or 
furnishing occasional preaching—the former is 
by far the more important. The house of prayer 
is permanent; but preaching is tugitive. Ifa 
church do not stand as a pledge that -religious 
services will be maintained therein, at least it 
holds out a constant invitation both to ministers 
and hearers to come to worship; whereas, on 
the other hand, the voice of the passing Evan- 
gelist soon dies upon the ear; and what is 
sown in this manner too often perishes, like 
‘seed scattered by the way-side. We admit, 
however, that it is incumbent upon those who 
apply for aid of this kind, to make out a strong 
case. They ought to show that it is not a 
mere speculation, nor in order to make a wes- 
tern village attractive to emigrants. They 
ought to show, either that there is no church 
whatever in the place; or, that the applicants 
do not stand wpon equal ground with other 
churches around them: they ought to show that 
they have organized a church in Gospel order ; 
and that they intend to build upon a plan of 
neatness and convenience, without extrava- 
gance. If they can show this, we do not see 
why they are not entitled to charitable aid. 

What matters it whether in places like 
Hillsboro’ and Quincy, in Illinois, where there 
are a number of our faith, and nearly sufficient 
wealth to sustain pastors of their own—we as- 
sist them to build houses of worship, whilst 
they undertake to maintain the services of the 
sanctuary ; or, whether we aid in maintaining 
their ministry, while they undertake to build a 
church? The principle upon which we pro- 
ceed in either case is clear and satistactory— 
namely, to extend our aid to such and only such 
churches, as are able and willing to help them. 


preacher, there is little difficulty in filling i 
with such as wii] both adorn the doctrine 
The Catholics und 
stand this, and act accordingly. 
thing they do, when they commence operations 
in a western village or city is, to erect a plath 
chapel. The same thing 18 done by the Meth- 


odists, the Presbyterians and the Episcopalians; | 


I believe | Once furnished with a church and a resident} 


The Gfst: 


and it is in yain for us to attempt to establish ! 


able to place ourselves upon an equal footing | 
There is hardly a! 


with them, in this respect. 
village in middle and southern Illinois contain- | 
ing five hundred inhabitants, where there is not | 
a church of some sort, belonging to one or an- 
other of these denominations; and in very 
many, even of less size, there are two or three. 
How, then, can we hope to stand by the side of 
them, unless we are likewise furnished with} 
churches? In Alton, Quincy, Chicago and | 
Hillsboro’, the Presbyterian, Episcopalian, 
Methodist and Baptist societies have churches | 
of their own; but the Unitarians have none, | 
In Quincy and Hillsboro’, however, our friends | 
fee] themselves able to sustain pastors, from 
this time forward, if we will aid them to build / 
such churches as shall answer their present | 
wants. They feel assured, that the prospects | 
of their seyera! towns, in regard to future} 
growth, and the acceptance with which our| 
views of Christian doctrine are generally re- 
ceived by their fellow-citizens, would justify 
such expectations, and abundantly enable them 
te redeem such a pledge. 


(To be Continued. ) 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


Dec, Gth, 1839, 

If there is any such thing as smoothing the 
path of learning so effectually, that the way- 
farer shall no longer be able to maintaif his 
erect position, but shall slip and shide. in his 
fancied progress, 1 aim afraid that we ere! 
thus smoothing it for the youny, of the present 
age. It is difficult to decide whether it is bet- 
ter to stumble over obstructions, or to be 
whirled heedlessly over the polished ice ; but 
experience in the first case, is certainly far 
more useful, and effective, than experience in 
the second. Science and literature are at 
present enthralled by childhood,-and a knowl- 
edge of the most important principles, the most 
abstract theories, is conveyed so readily and 
so pleasantly to the juvenile mind, that there 
is much reason to fear that it does not rest 
upon very secure foundations, that it will not 
be long retained. A problem in Euclid is re- 
membered jong after an Arabian tale is feegot-| 
ten, for its acquisition requires ten times 
the labor, and that which is gained with, diffi- 
culty, will be preserved with care. As it is, 
the soundest moral doctrines, the most puz- 
zling enigmas of nature and art, are presented 
to the minds of children, in the guise of enter- 
taining tales—wrapt up in Stories of such 
powerful interest, that their importance is lost 
sight of in careful consideration of their attrac- 
tions, This objection extends not only to the 
literature now offered to the perusal of our 
juvenile readers, but to the addresses, delivered 
in our Sabbath Schools,—the modes of instruc- 
tion adopted by teachers in their respective 
classes, and to our very first communications 
with infant intellects, in which they are taught 
to spell their a-b, abs, with pictured cards. 
The disadvantages of this system of things are 
not fully perceived until it becomes necessary 





selves. Let us place ourselves in their situa- 


societies by the side of theirs, unless we are | 


) 


¥ 











to instruct children in something which cannot 
be made easy or fascinating, and their sulky 


t 


“continued @ matter of speculation even to the 


lips, unwilling minds, and a declaration that | 
the instructor is stupid, tiresome, and unfitted 
for his task,are but the certain consequences of 
our folly. The child that has been fed upon 
tarts and sweetmeats, will not of his own ac- 
cord return to bread and milk, and for this, we 
cannot blame him, however, much we may 
censure his parents. Tarte and sweetmeats 
may be very good in their place, but who will 
venture to assert that they furnish either suit- 
able or sufficient nutriment to the body? It is 
thus, with the excellent and entertaining liter- 
atnte, now provided for the young, by some of 
our most talented authors—-it gratefully relieves 
the. wearied, the exhausted faculties of the 
child, after laborious study, but of this, it 
should never, I think, be allowed to take the 
place, Do we ever value aright the treasure 
which is lavishly poured out at our feet? The 
gamester who hovers over the ‘rouge et noir’ 
tables at Frescati’s wantonly engages in new 
hazard, the thousands which have been swept, 
as by a miracle, from the board into his pocket 
—and it is not till friends have proved unkind, 
till love itself has turned traitor, that one val- 
ves as he ought, the sympathy and affection, 
which when freely offered, were scornfully re- 
jected. Are mental acquisitions then, to be 
considered only as exceptions, which prove the 
rule? ‘ft is the cracking ofthe nut shell, 
which lends the flavor to the kernel,’ says an 
old English writer, ‘and it is the seeking of 
the violet which so greatly enhances its per- 
fume.’ Be this as it may, can it be reasona- 
bly supposed that the child will apply or value 
the instruction which it requires no mental effort 
on his part to grasp, as he will that, which 
wakes up bis mind, and makes it act for itself ? 


of an inspiration whose Great Author was his | 
theme. That such a man should die early, as 

we reckon years, is not strange; how can the 

tabernacle of flesh retain that glory that is fit 

for heaven?— United States Gazette. 
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MR NORTON’S DISCOURSE. 


We have spoken of the moral evidence in 
favor of the divine origin of Christianity. We 
have conceded to it much force. We now ob- 
serve that its force, however great it may be 
deemed, depends, almost wholly on certain mor- 
al conditiens, at which only a small portion of 
any community have yet arrived. To base 
therefore jts peculiar claims on this species of 
evidence, is the removal of its authority from 
the vast majority of men. It is placing it in a 
position they cannot comprehend—these signa- 
tures of divinity they cannot sce—these demon- 
strations of the spirit and presence of God they 
cannot appreciate. Christianity was designed 
not for a few but for all—not chiefly for those 
whose moral nature has become, through much 
culture, quick, sensitive and refined—but for 
those who are cold and dead in trespasses and 
selfishnese, How preposterous then for its 
friends and defeters to make light of those 





The ordet*of our day, is diffusion—if one wish- 
es to get a tolerable idea of a system of philos- 
ophy, or a principle in science, heis obliged to 
read a dozen volumes to glean for himself, that | 


which, if he will go back to the great fountains | passions ? 


of learning and experience, he will find con- | 
condensed upon a single page. 
the effect of the sudden increase and devel- 

opement of our many means of education. 

Compare our literature with that of the seven- 

teenth century —it is flimsy, superficial, flowe- | 
ry, not the solid metal, but the leaf which with | 
patient labor, the artisan has prepared for | 
ostentatious exhibition. When books were few- 

er, men wrote less for temporary renown, than | 
eternal fame, and read less to wile away a 
weary hour, than to compare, reflect, and de- | 
cide for themselves, upon the nature of the | 
hidden regulators of the material and spiritual | 
universe, while thought and experience were | 
busy in their breasts. Then, they held stight | 
converse with other minds, and the more with | 
their own, now, tney adopt the opinions of oth- | 
er men, because they have not wherewithal to | 
form them for themselves. Modern writers | 
give slight evidence, as . mass, of untiring | 
reflection, profound learning or uncommon | 
Sagacity, nay, if they are willing to submit | 
to the guidance of common sense, and do | 
not fly off in a tangent, tothe still beginning, | 
never ending line of fact, we may regard our- | 
selves as highly favored. There must be some | 
cause tor this, and as it seems generally admit- | 
ted that we seldom prize the opportunities we | 
have always at command, it ie but fair to 

presume that while the gate way to Science is | 
set open, men will neglect to pass throvgh it. | 
Not that I would have it locked, but I would | 
have men open it for themselves. Close, per- 

seyering habits ofstudy too, are allowed to be 

of the greatest advantage to an individual, yet | 
how these are to be formed in the flood of | 
entertaining instruction, appears to be some- | 
what doubtful.—Logic and Mathernatics will in 
a short time, be the only resources of active 

and curious minds. Children should be inter- | 
ested in religion, and in the acquirements of 
useful knowledge for its own sake ; when they 
are not so, teachers are obliged to attract, to 
fascinate their minds by the favorable light in 
which they present these subjects—and this 
object once gained, the faculties once interest- 
ed, is it not better to sustain the interest, by | 
sustaining the activities of the mind, than by 
still holding out to it, these fascinations? If 
the great truths of Christianity are to be priz- 
ed only as they best point a moral, or adorn a 
tale, 1 would rather they should not be prized 
at all. Ifthe result of our labgrs, be to prove, 
that children will disten to nothing but stories, 
then our hours have been worse than wasted, — 
they have been employed to the positive injury 
of thuse we meantto serve. Our stories will 
be remembered when the principle which we 
meant to inculcate, the particular bearing which | 
they have upon the children’s daily practice is | 
forgotten, while their minds will require at all 
times, that exertion for their amusement, which | 
was at first intended for their unusual recrea- 

tion—the sign and not the thing signified will 

be valued. Our Savior’s parables have been 

frequently brought forward in support of the 

opposing argument—but independently of their 

being spoken to a people whose very salutation 

in the street is of itself a parable—each of 

those preserved to us in Scriptuie, has an ex- 

tended meaning, a something left untold, about 

which the activity of the intellect may be ex- 

ercised, and which in some instances, has 


‘ 








present day! In the instruction, which is 
given to children, even were the cases in other 
respects parallel, this something does not exist. 
There is nothing in it, to excite any mental 
faculty, curiosity excepted. Their brains be- 
come passive receptacles into which and out of 
which, ideas may be turned at one’s pleasure ; 
they lose their retentive power, and acquire in 
return, only a sickly fastidiousness. 

C. W. H. 





We see, by the Boston papers, that there is 
to be published a new edition of Sermons by 
the Rev. Joseph S, Buckminster. We did not 
see the first edition, and therefore cannot 
speak of the exact merits of the volumes; but 
perhaps we heard them preached, though the 
gifted author of them ceased from his labors 
thirty years ago. We have a distinct remem- 
brance of his powers of pulpit eloquence—no 
action—no effort at points—no attempt at 
surprising by sudden bursts. The thin, atten- 
uated form of the wonderful man rose slowly in 
the pulpit to the sight ofthe audience, and a 
voice, growing audible, commenced the dis- 
coarse, The subject arrested attention,and seem- 
ed to brighten the countenance of the speaker; as 
he proceeded, he seemed to lose consideration of 
his feeble frame, and to be carried off with his 
own mighty conceptions, as the congregation 
were wrapt in his wonderfu! thoughts, most 
wonderfully and winningly expressed, At 
length the effort appeared to exhaust his 
strength ; gathering up the cushion of the pul- 
pit, upon which he bolstered his suffering 


| facts, which alone can arrest their attention, 
awaken their slumbering sensibilities, and lay 


And all this is} jut them Christianity can no longer srouse 


| the christian life. 


a hand of power on their fierce impulses and 
It is striking at the corner stone of 
the temple—at the root of life’s tree. With- 
those that sre in their graves, raise the dead 
and preach to spirits in prison. She may con- 
tinue to converse loftily with the enlightened 


and refined. But she cannot address the vicious 





and ignorant in language they can understand. 
She might still be scen, clothed in much grace | 
and dignity in our parlors and saloons. But 
into the dusty, sordid, reeking high ways of 
life she would not venture and would be utterly 
inefficient if she did. She might still excite 
abundant emotion in soft and tender bosoms, 
But the hearts of the proud, oppressive, malig- 
nant, she could not touch. The mighty energies 
with which she was to fight against principali- 
ties and pewers and the rulers of the darkness 
of this world, have departed. She has become | 
the pet and pride of a class, but is no longer | 
the guide, the supporter, the master of the mul- 
titude. Wasthis species of evidence much 
talked about during the dark ages? Was it 

insisted on by those primitive preachers, who 
carried Christianity into the wilds of Gaul, and 
the shores of Britain? Did it ever dethrone a 
tyrant or convert a nation? Did it ever break 
the chains of oppression, or make wicked mon- 
archs tremble ? Did it ever plant the cross on 
the burning sgnds of Africa, or the banks of 
barbarous streams? Did it sustain our fathers 
as they left their homes, amid the storms of 
strange seas, and the perils of these savage 
coasts? Are not miracles, the* unequivocal 
works of God, the source of this confidence and 
power? Of course we are net denying that 
the moral evidence has been felt and expressed 
by Christian writers of all ages. It was per- 
ceived just in proportion to their advancement in | 
The question is what has in- 
duced men to embrace Christianity? What 

has been the origin of its power, progress and 
triumphs? Would Peter and John have left! 
all and endured all things, and at last martyr- 
dom if Jesus had not wrovght miracles? Has) 
not the force of this moral evidence risen and 

gained on the moral culture and refinement of 
modern times? We have not the least doubt 

that when men shall become thoroughly eman- 

cipated, regenerated, pure and spiritual they 

will perceive directly the divinity of Christ and 

his religion. As the light within is kindled up 

and developed they will behold the glory of God 

in his tace, words, teachings, love, tears and 

blood, in every feature and attribute of his 

character. The pure in heart see God. There 

is a spiritual influence breathing from all things, 

objects ard scenes. 














For the holy spirit is on 
The 
pore in heart see this divineness in all that is 
fair, serene, beneficent, sublime, in the frail 
flowers and the everlasting stars, in the morn- 
ing light, in evening’s celm shade and gentle 
skies. But most do they see it in Jesus, in his 
life, language, meekness, fortitude, struggles, 
magnanimity, tenderness, faith, death. While 
looking upon him, they are conscious, that they 
see God. They are profound!y convinced that 
amere earthly being, could not fill, food the 
soul, with so sweet, so pure, so harmonious, so 
sublime emotions. When receiving Jesus they 
are certain they receive God, While leaning 
their wearied, sick heads on his bosom they are 
certain it isthe bosom of God. But are the 
hearts of most men sufficiently pure for this 
experiance ? Are they not sadly stained by 
that hundred-headed God, the world? ls 
not the trail of the serpent over them? 
Have not sensual passions hardened and de- 
based them? Has not the God of this world 
blinded their eyes so that they cannot perceive 
the moral glory of Jesus? Are the beauty and 
greatness of the higher, moral qualities gener- 
ally felt and recognized? Is meekness gen- 
erally reverenced? Are not the fire-tempered 
more admired? Do not ambition and courage, 
pride and talents win the applauses of mankind? 
Do the gentle and humble inherit the earth— 
do they sit on spiriteal thrones? Why is 
Washington, in the common estimation, a great 
man? Is it not because he was brave and suc- 
cessful in war and thus secured the independ- 


all, works ihrough all, emanates from all, 


, drive us from his temples. 








breast, he seemed to send forth the breathings 


ence of his country? How many are capable 


of appreciating those sublime and harmonious 
attributes of character, which exalt him so in 
finitely above ordinary men, and before which a 
few bow in profoundest veneration? Jt is the 
same and in greater degree with Jesus, The 
divine lovelinesa and greatness of his character 
are not recognized and felt by the larger por- 
tion of people, the vain, the worldly, the selfish 
and the sensual, It will not do therefore to 
rest his claim to a peculiar avthority on his vir. 
tues. It must be based on his works, The 
perception of the force of that evidence depends 
on the purity and elevation of the character, 
While there is darkness within it cannot be 
perceived. And it is only in proportion as the 
inner light of humanity is developed that the 
moral divineness of Jesus rises upon the mind, 
To make little therefore of the physical 
evidence 1s pernicious, dangerous, {It js 
breaking down the only bridge over which 
Jesus can pass into the hearts of millions, [t 
is quenching the only beacon fire that can guide 
multitudes into the haven of eternal truth, 
These things are spiritually discerned. And 
till people become spiritual they cannot discern 
them. Till much of the spirit of Christ is 
within them they cannot clearly perecive that 
God dwelt in him and he in God. 





JUST SENTIMENTS, | 
The following passage is taken from the 
Pastoral Letter of the genera} Association of 
Massachusetts to the churches under their care. 
The sentiments are admirable, precisely such 


as we have been laboring to diffuse through | 


the community, Their truth and liberality do 
honor to the body from which they emanatec. 
Could they be established in the hearte anc 
reign in the lives of Christians, then peace and 
good will would fill and possess the churches—- 
the dark banners of contention would be furled 
—al) would be one—the world would 


and Jesus would be glorified. 


Yelieve 


We must judge 


| people by their fruits—not by their peculisr 


experiences, professions, opinions, creeds, If 
the fruit be good we have no right to suspect 
the character of the tree. If the streains be 
gentle, sweet, vure and beneficent, we do 
wrong to question the holiness of the fountain. 
If a man lives like a Christian we ought not to 
doubt Christ is formed in his heart. This is 
all we ask. We claim to Se considercd Christ- 
ians no farther than we live as becomes Christ- 
ians. We refuse to give account, to any 
earthly tribunal of the results, to which we 
have arrived in the exercise of our sacred right 
of private judgment. ‘'he liberty with which 
precious blood has made us free we will not, 
for one moment, resign. We dare not suffer 
the shadow of human authority to pass, in 
blighting influence, over our souls. Jesus is 
our Master—of him will we learn, with unfet- 
tered minds, We cannot prove traitors to his 
divine authority. We dare not.go.to him with 
our thoughts, charmed and bound by man’s in- 
cantations and devices, We dare not lay up- 
on his altars stained and mutilated offerings. 
He would spurn them with just indignation and 
Our opinions may 
be wrong—but they shal) be honest—and that 
is the important thing. Where there is -ne 
servitude and no guile, error cannot do much 
harm. It could not flourish in euch a soil. It 
would soon wither and die for want of nurture 
and genial influences. But where there is 
lack of perfect freedom and fearless independ- 
ence, where there is a little insincerity or false 
dealing with one’s self, truth cannot do much 
good. The plants even which the Father hath 
planted, in such a pernicious soil, will be sickly 
and unproductive. Our lives are proper sub- 
jects of judgment. But our faith we will have 
to ourselves before God. We will not expose, 
to the rode gaze of others, the sanctities of our 
spirits—nor detail the opinions into which the 
divine Teacher has !ed us, at the bidding of 
man—nor hold ourselves accountable to any 
tribunal except that before which we shal] meet 
our final Judge. 

But if a course of holy obedience is all that 
is needed, why question us, brethren, in regard 
to our opinions? why drive us from your com- 
munion tables because we cannot adopt your 
interpretations of scripture? why trouble us 
with your creeds in any way ? why speak to us 
of Calvin? If you reject our claims put it on 
the right ground. But as many-of ns as live 
like Christians, and surely you wi!l acknowl- 
edge there are some among us that do, receive 
as Christians. Our doctrines may not be so 
good and. true as yours we allow, But if ao it 
is our misfortune, not our fault. ‘They are at 
least as sincere. If we were not profoundly 
sincere we should keep along in the old, bea- 
ten, easy paths, in the popular currents, under 
the protecting shield and the guiding cloud of 
Orthodoxy. Will you then abuse and punish 
us because we will obey the voice of God in 
our souls 7 

But t is time to give the passage. 


Most plain it is, that if a man is going along in the 
course of holy obedience, he is a Christian. Equally 
plain too it is, that whatever may have been his ex- 
perience, and whatever be his exercises and hopes, 
if he is not advancing in this course, he has no good 
claim to being called a Christian. ‘If he is not be- 
coming more and more holy, let him be doing what 
else he may, he is doing it wrongly. On this point 
we are brought at once to these conclusions. That 
is not religion, it should not be called religion, the 
influence of which does not go to make a man holy 
in all his walks and conversation, Whatever exer- 
cises he engage in, if they do not tend to unite us 
more closely to Christ, are vain and delusive. What- 
ever views we entertain, that are a hinderance to 
our,earnest striving alter more and more holiness of 
character, are unscrjptural and visionary; and the 
brightest hopes we may indulge, which are not bas- 
ed on the fact, the well attested fact, that we are 
growing into a conformity to the divine likeness, 
are no better than the spider’s web. 

It is because so many Christians are so much of 
their time doing that which has not this holy tenden- 
cy, that their peace is disturbed, that the Holy Spir- 
it is not eventually with them, and that difficulties 
of one kind and another spring up to perplex 
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this point * 





discourage. The painful fact must be admitted that 
in many of their religious exercises, the meetings 
they attend, in the prayers they offer, and in tbe 
interest they manifest in the cause of Christ, they 
ere not becoming more free from every sinful influ- 
ence, They fail to exhibit before God and the 
world, a simple, pure copy of Christ’s example. 
That which they carry about is no more like the di- 
vine original now, than it was when they first pre- 
sented it to the view of men. Nay, instead of polish- 
ing, they have defiled it. It is impure, dark, un- 
natural, and ia no respect suitable to be called a 
likeness of that which Christ has set before them, 
ead which they profess carefully to imitate. 





SPINOZA. 


Among the modern innovators in Metaphvs- 
ics, we must not omit to mention the well 
known namie of Spinoza; a philosepher, who 
had the impious temerity to advance a new 
theory of nature destructive of all religion, 
which he pretended to establish by geometric 
demonstration. 

Benedict de Spinoza, born at Amsterdam in 
1632, was a Jew by descent and education ; but 
very early discovered such dissatisfaction with 
the religion of his fathers, and advanced opin- 
tons so contrary to their established tenets, that 
a sentence of anathema was pronounced upon 
him by his brethren. Excommunicated from 


the synagogue, certain Christians, who were | 


personally attached to him, granted him an asy- 
lum, and efforded him an opportunity of ac- 
quiring the knowledge of the Latm and Greek 
languages, end studying the Cartesian phiioso- 
phy. The vehemence with which he continu- 
ed to attack the religion of his countrymen | 
alarmed and terrified them; and they attempt- 
ed, first te bribe him to silence, by offering him 
an annual pension of a thousand florins, and af- 


7 








terwards to take him off by assassination, 
Both these measures proving ineffectual, they | 
accused him before the magistrate of apostacy | 
and blasphemy ; and he was banished from the | 
city. 
In his exile, Spinoza studied mathematics | 
and natoral philosephy, and supported himself | 
by the mechanical art of polishing optical glas- 
ses. His chief residence was at Rhenburg, | 
where he was often visit) 1 by followers of Des | 
Caries, who came to consult him on difficult 
questions. At their request, he published, in | 
1664, ‘The Principles of the Cartesian Philos- 
ephy demonstrated geometrically,’ with an Ap- | 
pendix, in which he advanced metsphysical 
vpinions wholly inconsistent with the doctrine 
of Des Cartes. To escape the odium which 
this publication drew upon him, he retired to a 
village not far from the Hague, Thither he 
was followed by many persons, both Snuatep: | 
men and foreigners, who were inclined to es- | 
pouse his doctrines. 
He was even invited by the Elector Pala. | 
tine to fill the chair of philesophy at Heidel- | 
berg ; but, from an apprehension that his liber- | 
| 


ty would in that situation be abridged, he 
declined the proposal. He lived in retirement | 
with great sobriety and decency of manners, 
till a consumption brought him to an early end, | 
in 1667. 
Spinoza, in his life time, published, besides 
the work already mentioned, Tractatum theelo- | 
gico politicum, ‘ A Treatise theological and po- | 


litical,” His * Posthumous Works,’ contain five | 
treatises. 1, Ethics demonstrated geometri- | 
cally. 2. Politics. 3. On the Improvement | 


of the Understanding. 4. Epistles and An- | 
swers. 5. A Hebrew Grammar. The impie- 

ties contained in these treatises excited general ¢ 
indignation ; and refutations were sent forth | 
from various quarters, by writers of al! religious 

persuasions, in which the empty sophisms, the | 
equivocal definitions, the false reasonings, and | 
all the absurdities of the writings of Spinoza, 
are fully exposed. Tihe'sum of his doctrine is 
this: 

The essence of substance is, to exist. 
There is in nature only one substance, with | 
two modifications, thought and extension. This 
substance is infinitely diversified, having with- 
in its own essence the necessary causes of the 
changes through which it passes. No sub- | 
stance can be supposed to produce or create 
another: therefore, besides the substance of} 
the universe there can be no other; but all | 
things are comprehended in it, and are modes 
of this substance, either thinking or extend- 
ed. 

This one universal substance, Spinoza calls | 
God, and ascribes to it Divine attributes. He} 
expressly asserts, that God is the immanent not 
the transitive cause of all things. His doctrine 
is, therefore, not to be confounded with that of 
those ancient philosophers, who held God to be 
‘The Universal Whole ;’ for according to them, 
the visible and intellectual worlds are produced 
by emanation from the eternal fountain of di- | 
vinity ; that is, by an expanding or unfolding | 
of the Divine Nature, which was the effect of 
intelligence and.design; whereas, in the sys- | 
tem of Spinoza, all things are tmmanent, and | 
necessary modifications of one universal sub- | 
stance, which, to conceal his atheism he calls 
God. Nor can Spinozism be with any propri- 
ety derived, as some have imagined, from the | 
Cartesian philosophy ; for, in that system, two 
distinct substances are supposed; and the ex- 
istence of Deity is a fundamental principle. 

lt may seem very surprising, that a man who | 
certainly was not destitute of discernment, abil- 
ities, and learning, should have fallen into such 
impieties, And this could not have happened, 
had he not confounded his conceptions with sub- 
tle and futile distinctions concerning the nature 
of substance, essence, and existence, and neg- 
jected to attend to the obvious, but irrefragable 
argument for the existence of God, «rising 
from the appearances of intelligence and design 
in all the productions of nature. 

The impious system of Spinoza was main- 
tained with so much ingenuity, that it found 
many patrons in the United Provinces, among 
whom were Lewis Meyer, who republished 
Spinoza’s Works, and himself wrote a work 
entitled, * Philosophy the Interpreter of BScrip- 
ture:’ and Van Leenhof, an ecclesiastic of 
Zwoll, who wrote a piece entitled, ‘Heaven 
in Earth,’ of the doctrine of which he was 
obliged to make a public recantation. Others, 
under the pretence of refuting Spinoza, secret- 
ly favored his system. But against the poison 
of their impious tenets sufficient antidotes 
were soon provided by many able defenders of 
religion, whase writings are well known, par- 

ticularly in Cudworth’s ‘Intellectual System,’ 
the professed object of which is, the refutation 
of atheism —Enfield’s History of Philosophy. 














LONDON CITY MISSIONS, 

The fourth aniversary was held at Exeter Hall, 
May 14th, Mr. Alderinan and Sheriff Wood, pre- 
siding. 

Receipts. £4,820 8s 5d. 

Payments, £4,323 15s. 1d. 

Summary of Proceedings.—Houses accessible 
to missionary operations, ascertained to be upward 
of 121,000, inhabited by about 1,000,000 persons, or 





and just the thing, therefore, for a present to lit- 


’ 





one-half of the whole population of the metropolis, 
which increases by about 25,000 annually ; mission- 
aries 50, of whom eight were added in the year; 
visits paid 186,515, of which 23,806 were to the 
sick and dying ; making a total, since the formation 
ot the mission, of 158,233 visits, of which 82,099 


were to the sick and dying; prayer meetings held 
5,080, making a total of 16,579; tracts distributed 


223,056, waking a total of 819,210 ; Scriptures lent, 
chiefly the Loan Psalms and Testament of the 
British Foreign Brble Society 36,964; making a 
total of 39,038,— Missionary Herald. 


Tue AnvaLtetre. A Christmas and New 
Year’s Gift for Children. 

Who it isdoes not appear—but we rejoice 
that another writer has risen among us, 80 ca- 
pable of. contributing to the amusement and 
improvement of children. And some who are 
not children, can deriye not a little pleasure 
and benefit from this book. It is filled with 
pleasant and instructive pieces. The senti- 
ments excited are pure and elevated, the style 
simple and beautiful. The young cannot read 
it without being made wiser, happier and bet- 
ter, 
deal. 
it may be too much, all we ask of them, is to 


This, we are aware, is saying a good 
And if our readers are disposed to think 


buy and distribute some of them among their 
young friends. Weare confidentthey will con- 


firm our opinion. It is pretty as well as good, 


‘ 4 ’ : “ 








| and lost, thus though dead they continue with us, 


and thus is their * memory blessed.’ 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


Died at Sterling, on Rock river, Illinois, Oct. 2d, 
Mre Mary Andrews, wile of Wm, H. Andrews, and 
daughter uf Deacon Josiah Preston, of Warwick, 
Mass., aged 30. 


year before to provide a place for ‘the reception of 
his family. Her health was delicate when she com- 
menced her journey, and it wus with great difficul- 
ty that she performed it. After reaching her new 
house, her health continued to decline, and during 
the most part of her sickness, her sufferings were 
very severe, which she bore with a Christian forti- 
tude and resignation. Her disorder, which proved 
to be of a chronic inflammation of the stomach, had 
been without doubt sometime seated, and the fatigue 
of her journey and the change of climate contributed 
to bring it more speedily to its fatal termination, In 
her death bereaved affection mourns. Her amiable 
| and Christian virtues will be retained in long remem- 
brance by her friends. And thus she found her 
grave in the distent West, yet they can feel 
comforted in the belief that her spirit rests in 
peace. Ss 
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tle gentlemen and ladies, who probably think | 
themselves pretty, arid ceffainly ovglit to be | 
good, 


= - | 


Tae Wext Baro Bor. Or, New School of | 
Good Manners, 





We haye given this little book to boys, and | 
the mothers of boys to read. They both appear | 
equally satistied with it. It must, therefore, be 
And such is, 
our impressiun from the portions we have look- | 
The subject is wortny attertion, 
The comfort and respectability of families de- 
pend not a little on the breeding of the boys 


And to discipline the | 


{ 


an interesting and good book, 


ed over. 


that may belong to it. 
modes of action is to soften and chasten the | 


Good manners Jead to good | 
The cultivation of the outer man, | 
It | 


It is very 


active energies. 
feelings. 
confers lasting benefits on the moral man. 
is said we are an irreverent peuple. 
likely the case, and is not the source of the | 


| 


evil (and it is a great one, for reverence is the 
angel of the world) in the lack of early disci- 
Let the lessons and precepts of this | 
book be studied and applied, and matters will | 


pline ? 


soon mend. The writer evidently knows what | 
is in boys, and how to make it pleasant and | 
beautiful. 
whom it most concerns. 


| 
‘ 
j 
j 


We commend the work to those | 





ene 

The Treasurer of the Evangelical Missionary 
Society in Massachusetts, acknowledges the | 
receipt of fifty dollars, from Ladies in the Par- | 
ish of Rev. Mr Peabody of Portsmouth, N. H. 


*.* We understand that an address will be 
Bul- | 
finch Street Church, by its junior pastor Rev. | 
F. T. Gray, on the subject of Sunday School | 


commence at 7 | 


delivered on Sunday evening next, at the 


Instruction. Exercises’ will 


o’clock. 
= —_ } 





A CARD. 
The Unitarian Churches of Quincy and | 
Hillsboro’, ([llinois,) are desirous of building | 
houses of worship, in the course of the coming | 
yeor; and not having very ample pecuniary re- | 
sources within themselves, they turn to their) 
Eastern ‘friends for aid. The undersigned is 
now on a visit to Boston to collect funds for | 
this object. He would be glad of an opportu- | 
aity to state to any Churches or individuals | 
charitably disposed, the peculiar circumstances | 


of these churches, and the strong reasons that | 


} JONATHAN CHAPMAN Esq. was elected Mayor, 


| the good fame of the artist. It 


political views, for the Presidengey. 


, ceedings, to which we do not give much confidence, | 


City Election.—At the election, on Mond ay, 


by a large majority, The 
were elected Aldermen. Nathan Gurney, Thomas 
Hunting, William T. Andrews, James Clark, Na- 
thamiel P. Russel, Abraham T. Lowe, Charles 
Amory, Charles Wilkins. 


Marblehead Rail Road.—The cars’ begin to run 
today on the Marblehead branch of the Eastern Rail 
Road, and will continue to run daily, Sundays ex- 
cepted, four times a day, leaving Salem at 1-2 past 
8,1, 4 and 6 o'clock. 

The rails on the Eastern Rail Road from Salem to 
Ipswich are all laid, and that part of the road will 
soon be opened to the public.— Dai. Adv. Dec. 10. 


Statue of Washington.—The statue of this 
* Father of his covntry’ designed for the Rotundo at 
Washington, is now under the chisel of our country - 
men Greenough, at Carrara, in Italy. A corres- 
pondent of the New York Observer, who is writing 
‘ Letters from Europe,’ under the signature, B., re- 
terring to this statue, says: 


It is just now ready for the hand of its designer, 
but some time must still be spent in getting it to 
Florence and giving the last touches; and two years 
may elapse before it takes its destined place. The 
material is of a coarser grain than the first-rate stat- 
uary marble, which is next to impossible to obtain 
in sufficieut size for so huge awork. The half 
draped figure is in a sitting postore, and exhibits 
great dignity and force. The countenance in se- 
rene majesty,is from the best model familiar to 
every Amierican as that of his own father; and the 
whole work wiien finished will be found worthy of 
would be going be- 
yond a traveller's license to offer criticism, or even 
to give a more minute description, while the statue. 
is still incomplete. In looking upon the immense 
mass of marble. ene is puzzled to know how it cam 
be safely floated across the Atlantic. Even a ship 
of the line can only take it upon deck. 


Whig National Convention.—lt is generally 
known that a Whig Convention has been appointed, 
from most of the States to meet at Harrisburgh, Pa., 
for the purpose- of nominating a candidate of their 


This Convention assembled en the 4th fustaft. 
The Daily Advertiser of the 10th says ; 


There are various reports of the opinions of the 
Convention. The following is from the New York 
Express of Saturday ; 

Letters dated yesterday at 12 o'clock state, that an 
informal vote had been taken by States, and the fol- 
lowing was the result; 


Clay, 98 12 States. 
Harrison, 96 7 se 
Scott, 60 7 es 


There are some other rumors in regard to the pro- 


because we presume they were not concluded at the 
date of the last information, and that whatever had 
been done, could not indicate the final result. 
Among these rumors is one, that Gen, Harrison 
was ahead of the other candidates, and would re- 
ceive the nomination. 


By later mails we learn that the deliberations of 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


ees ee 
have found an individual who is not glad 

; glad that eman- 
cipation has taken place, and fully satisfied that ‘its 
“4 neficial to master and slaves ; 
to the moral and pecuniary welfare of the whole 


| 


Mrs A., le(t her father’s dwelling the 26th of May | 
last, to join her husband, who went out to Illinois the | 








results have been 


England.—The Steam ship Liverpool has brought 
English papers to Nov. 15th. We give a few items 


of news, salected from various papers. 


pia jvc dollars on merchants account. This ar- 


ket. 
Oct. 23 


effeet on American securities. ‘The accounts by the 


i tg affected the Paris Stock Market but slight- 


There had been some acts of violence by the Char- 
tists in Wales, who assembled to the numberof a 
thousand armed men, and resisted the magistrates. 


} They were repulsed by the military, and had [4 


te 
British government have come to the resolu- 
_ tion not to recognize the claim of the Opinm dealers 
in Canton to remuneration, under Capt. Elliot’s ar- 
rangement. 
London correspondent of the New York Jour- 
nal of commerce says. 

‘The news of the suspension of the Philadelphia 
and Southern Banks, produced a painful sensation, 
but its general effect was less felt than might have 
been expected. 

We are all deeply interested in the New York and 
Boston Banks persevering in spectre payments. It 
you hold out until the Great Western arrives, we 
think there will be no difficulty. 

The exchanges continue to be favorable for this 
couatry, and specie gradually flows in, and it is now 
generally thought that the bad quality of a large 
part of the harvest will keep the market averages so 
as to exclude foreign wheat and flour. 


Nov. 


tollowi atleme apeaacon 15.—Her Majesty.—Windsor, 
ng we of arsday,—This morning at hall-past nine o'clock, 
the Princes Ernest and Albert of Saxe Coburg, at-’ 


tended by Lord Alfred Paget, Count Kolowrath, and 
Baron Alvensizhen, took their departure from the 
casile.. Their Serene Highnesses proceeded to Do- 
ver, from whence they will embark for Brussels, via 
Calais, to pay a visit to the King of the Belgians, on 
their route to Germany. Their Serene Highnesses 
are not expected to return to this country before the 
month of March next. 

A Windsor letter of the 13th says,‘ Prince Albert’s 
return to England has been arranged to take place 
in March next, and we state, upon the best authori- 
ty, that, in the course of the following month, or 
early in May, the marriage of her Majesty with this 
‘ fortunate youth,’ will take place. 


Alexandria, in Egypt, Sept. 26.—The health of the 
Pacha is entirely re-established. Before the depar- 
ture of Commander Stopford of the Zebra, in an au. 
dien¢e which he had of the Pacha, the latter addres- 
sed to him the following words;‘ Tell your father 
(Admiral Stopford) that I will not give up the Turk- 
ish fleet—that in the long course of my life I was 
never guilty of cowardice, a gross act of which 
would be if L were to submit to the absolute will of 
the great Powers.’ 


The Gazette of Leipsic says, the King of Prussia, | 


by way of reprisals against the Pope, is about modi- 
fying the laws on mixed marriages in every part of 
the moparehy, so that all children from henceforth 
born in those marriages shall be educated protest- 
ants. 

The correspondent of the Suabian Mercury, in 
Munich, writes, uader date the 5th instant, that let- 
ters received from St. Petersburgh, at the Palace of 
Leuchtenburg, state thatall classes of the popula- 
tion in the Russian capital regarded war as_ inevita- 
ble, trom the immense «rmaments then making in all 
parts of the empire. 


London Newspapers.—The number of stamps is- 
sued to London Times, from Jan. "5th 1837, to Jan. 
5, 1838, was 3,355,000, and in the succeding 
year 3,650,000. This last number is equal to 
an average of 11,660 foreach publishing day. The 
number to the Morning Herald, in 1837, was 2,078, 
006, and in 1838, 1,925,000. To the Morning Chron- 


niug Post, if 1837, 797,900, and.ia...1828, 875, 


* The ship of war Imogene arrived at Portsmouth 
on the 14th, from 8, America, with two anda hall 


Was expected to give ease to the money mar- 
The intelligence from the United States to 
» by packet, was such as to have a favorable 


We — 


that, if they die out of it they must make their way 
under ground to rise in the Valley ot Jehosophat. 

They are very different trom the Jews we have 
seen in France and Italy; they are far from being 
infidel ; on the contrary they are superstitious Jews. 
They have a real expectaion of Messiah’s coming ; 
and this feeling is waxing stronger. They are tar 
kinder and gentler in their dealings with us; they 
seem to look upon us astriends. This is not wonder- 
ful, when you remember, that they are counted as 
dogs by all the Moslems. They maintain the beau- 
tiful dress of their fathers, and are a noble looking 
race, when compared with the wretched Arabs who 
are scattered over this land, Almost all the male 
Jews here spend their timéém reading. There are 
six synagogues in Jerus , and thirty-six reading 
places. These ure established by individuals, that 
they may attain some merit to their souls! Five or 
six readers are appointed to each, having a small 
salary, one ortwo of whom are expected tobe al- 
ways there reading the Talmud. 

This account is confirmed by a Mr. Bonar, under 
date of Jerusalem, June 17th; 

The real state of the Jews in Palestine is very in- 
teresting. The varying accounts we used to hear 
of their condition are at once realized by inquiry on 
the spot. We find them to be far iess numerous than 
is usually reported, and there have been fewer re- 
sorting to this land during these three last years than 
during the three preceding. Yet, still it is true that 
there is a constant influx of them, however small. 
But they die very rapidly. The prevalence of 
plague, the price of provision, owing to the state of 
the country, and their internal state of division in 
Jerusalem, have discouraged Jews from Europe 
from coming here of tate. 

They carry on no trade, except the few who are 
at Tyre, Sidon, and Kiaffa. Hence poverty is a 
general feature of all the Jews here. There are 
few rich men among them, and these few conceal 
their wealth. As to their feelings toward Christian- 
ity, these, too, are peeuliar. Of course, those that 
come to Jerusalem are the devout and strict Jews, 
who reckon it a merit to go to the Holy City. Yet, 
these very men are on good terms with the mis- 
sionaries, freat them as friends, often apply to them 
for advice, and one of their brethren, a convert, goes 
outand in among them, not only undisturbed, but 
respected. There is much hope of good being done 
among them. We had an opportunity of again see- 
ing how aceessible the people of Israel are to kind- 
ness, 


SCHOOL LECTURES. 

The twelfth lecture will be given at Tremont Hall, 
opposite the Savings Bank, on Wednesday, Dec. 
18th, at half past 3 o’elock, P. M. Ht is expected 
from Rev. E. M. P. Wells. 

G. F. Tuaver, for the Committee. 
eecmmenierenamgem mean Soe ATES” TTA TEE 

MARRIAGES. 








In this city, at the Twelfth Congregationa? Church, 
by Rev. Mr Barrett, Capt. David L. Stevens to 
Miss Harriet W. Carleton. 

In this city, by Rev. Mr Clark, Mr Wm. H. S. 
Jordan, of the firin of Weeks, Jordan & Co. to Miss 
Mary B. Thayer. 

In Warwick, 28th ult. Mr, James H. Clapp, of 
Dorchester, to Miss Leonora Blake, 

In Gloucester, 10th inst. Benjamin Haskell, M. D. 
to Miss Mary Jane Calef. 

In Haverhill, Mr. Thomas F. Grimes of Boston, 
to Miss Elizabeth G, daughter of Dea. John Morse, 
of H. 

In New York, 5th inst, C. Oseanyan, of Constanti- 
nople, to Maria Louisa, daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Skinner of N. Y. 

In Jamaica, L. I. 3¢ inst, Mr Rufus C. Whiting, 
ot Boston, to Miss Sarah R, daughter of the late Capt. 
John Tishew, ot New Nork. 

In New York, 7th inst. Mr. Robert Center to 
Mrs Martha Winthrop, widow ofthe late Charles 
Winthrop, Esq. of Boston. 

In Raleigh, N.C. Ist lost. William Stringer, Esq. 
of R. to Miss Mary Elizabeth, daughter of Samuel 
Hobart, Esq. of Hingham, Mass. 
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+ 1337 2,200,000 ; in 1988, 2,076,000. To the | 


e amount paid for Advertisement Duty by the 
Times, in 1837, was £9,600 12s. : and in 1838, £11, 
238.3. The amount paid to the Government annu- 
ally by the Times for stamps and advertisement duty 
is about £25,000 sierling. 


Religion in France.—Deciled measures have 
bees taken within this few past years to aid and ad- 
vance the cause of what is called ‘ evangelical re- 
religion’ in France. Missions of inquiry have been 
estalfished, and a steady correspondence kept up by 
which those interested in the subject have been 
made acquainted with the state of public feeling, and 
the success of their undertakings. Many interest- 
ing communications have been made tothe New- 
York Observer, respecting the state and prospect of 
religion in France. One of the most interesting of 





the Convention resulted in the nomination of Wm. 
H. Harrison tor Presigent, and John Tyler of Vir- 
ginia for Vice President. | 


Congress.—The Senators and Representatives 


; : ’ | elect in Congress, assembled according to law 

exist for affording them immediate asssistance. | & , 5 a oe 
‘ ‘ | usage on the first Monday in December, at the 

He wishes that those who may feel an interest) > ; 

, : , : ‘ Capitol in Washington, D.C. The Senate was duly 

in this subject, would forward their contribu- | 

. | organized, on the first day’ In the House, the or- 

tions to Rev. Charles Briggs. As the com- | ganization has been delayed on account of disagre 

munities, where these Churches are situated, | R y _— 


itn Gant of telielees. booka. deen | ment of the members elect respecting the delega- 
weeds peng, Boebys: 7 . tion from New Jersey, there being two sets of mem- 


The clerk of the old Congress, 


tions of this kind towards either Church or, 
Sunday School libraries, would be most grate- | 
fully received, and may be directed to the | 
care of David Reed, Office of Christian Regis- | 
ter, over 19 Water street. It is believed that | 
many Sunday Schools and libraries in thie city | 
and vicinity have duplicates of many works, or 
other books that could be easily spared, and 
would be of great service to the cauee of Lib- 
eral Christianity in the West. 
W. P. Hustixeron. 

(Flt is requested that the books may all be 

sent in, on or before Thursday, the 19ib instant. 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


Died at Mexico, (Maine) the latter part of No- 
vember, of Typhus fever, Mrs Jane Barnard, wife 
ot Stephen Barnard, Esq., and mother of the Rev. 
Stephen Barnard, of Athol, (Mass.) 

The decease of this truly excellent and pious lady 
is a source of heart-felt grief to all who had the hen- 
efit of her acquaintance. Her life has been passed 
in an uniform tenor of usefulness, and in the practice 
of quiet and unpretending virtues. Each day found 
her employed in her appropriate duties, earnestly, 
but meekly following out her allotted path, stre was 
spared from most of the infirmities usually incident 
to old age, and those she was called to endure were 
mild and gentle in their visitations. Time indeed 
laid a lenient and forbearing hand upon her, and she 
regarded her old age as a happy period of her life, 
cheered as it was by easy circumstances, by ration- 
al and liberal views of religion, and by the affec- 
tionate attentions of children and grand children. 
A friend who deeply feels this dispensation, and who 
for many years has passed annually several weeks 
in her family, has remarked, that he was constantly 
reminded, by the deportment of this excellent woman 
towards her aged and affectionate partner, of the 
beautiful and pathetic ballad, ‘John Anderson my 
Jo John.’ 

Affection survives its object and the living are 
connected with the dead, by tres scarcely less strong 
and tender than those which bound them together 
in life, and surely it is a salutary tenderness to 





| who according to custom calls the names of the 
| members elect from the various states, declined to 


bers claiming seats. 


call the regularly commissioned members from New 
Jersey ; and thus led to debates which kept the 
house from being organized in any form up to Thurs- 
day P. M., when Ex-president Adams rose and ac- 
dressing not the clerk, but the members elect, call- 
ed upon them to organize themselves, since the 
clerk refused to proceed in calling the rames, ac- 
cording to the usual custom. The result was that 
Mr Adams was appointed chairman of the body, for 
the purpose of enabling them to take the proper steps 
for organization. 

The members have met from day to day, and 
made various attempts to organize; but at the date | 
of our last intelligence had not succeeded. 





Emancipation in the West Indies.—A_ corres- 
pondent of the Commercial Advertiser, in a letter 
trom Barbadoes, gives the following gratifying ac- 
count of the results of emancipation in the West 
Indies.—WV. Y¥. Obs. 


Most of the afternoon I spent in the society of a 
merchant of Bridgetown, and of course the great 
subject engrossed our conversation. He not ouly 
spoke with confidence of the beneficial working of 
emancipation, but stated that all persons on the is- 
land were of the same opinion. ‘ People in the 
United States,’ said he, ‘may-call emancipation an 
experiment; but here we do not call itso; the ex- 
periment is over, and the good results of emancipa- 
tion are satisfactory established.’ Like others with 
whom I had conversed, he alleged the great rise in 
the value of real estate, as ample proof of the pecu- 
niary benefits of that great measure. One estate 
of 400 acres was lately rented for £2,000 per an- 
num. Aoother plantation sold a few years since for 
£15,000, was lately purchased for £30,000. During 
the last two years one estate has yielded the pro- 
prietor a nett income of $120,000. The island, he 
concluded, is in a far better state than itever has 
been. sn 2 e® 8 © 

Such was the substance of the information com- 
municated in this and subseqnent interviews with 
this intelligent merchant. At dinner, on the same 
day, I was in the <ociety of another merchant of 
Bridgetown. From him also I received similar 
statements, in reply to my inquiries; corresponding 
indeed so nearly, that any account of the conversa- 
tion would be little more than a repetition of the 
words. Indeed, the unanimity of opinion on this 
subject is truly remarkable. Our passengers, twen- 
ty in number, have ridden much on the island ; have 
visited numerous estates, and conversed with great 
numbers of people of various classes, on this subject. 








dwell on the remembrance of those we have loved 


We have al! found but one sentiment. None of us 


' tive operation, 


these correspondents is Mr. G. De Felice, at pres- 
ent a colleague of Professor] Monod, at Montaubau. 

Rev. Mr Baird, who has been sometimes a resi- 
dent in France asa missionary, has recently visited 
this country, and on his return to his labors has 
writted! a letter for publication in the Observer da- 
ted Paris Oct. 6th in which he says ; 


I have learned enough to satisfy me, that the cause 
of evangelical religion is still making progress, slow- 
y but certainly in this kingdom. Indeed, I can see 
that there has been decided progress made here 
since I Jett this city, eighteen months ago, to return 
to the United States. Thisis seem in an augmen- 
tation of the number of those who hear the Gos- 
pel in the French chapels. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY. 
The eighth anniversary was held in Hanover- 


square Rooms, May 16th, Bishop of London in the 
chair. 


Prevalence and Fruits of Intemperance —Dur- 
ing the year ending January 5th, 1839, duty was 
paid on 28,943,103 gallons of distilled spirits at proof, 
for home consumption, tor England, Scotland, and 
Irelapd, Upwards of 52,000 public houses and 

cider shops were licensed in Eng- 
land and Wales; which, together with a miusttltude 
of other incitements to intemperance, were in ac- 
The levy for poor rate aniounted 
to £4,044,741 ; 26,885 prisoners were charged with 
criminal offences, and upward of 290,000 persons 
were relieved bv the hospitals, infirmaries and dis- 
pensaries of London a very large preportion of 
whom required this aid in consequence of their use 
ot distilled spirits. 


THE JEWS IN PALESTINE. 
A late London paper contains some extracts from 
a letter by the Rev. Mr. McCheyene, one of a 
deputation from England, to ascertain the condition 
of the Jews in Judea. He says: 


The accounts we received at home, as to the 
state of the Jews in this land, are fer from being 
accurate—-The exact number of Jews, in Palestine, 
it is very difficult to ascertain. The largest esti- 
mate reckons them to be about fifteen thousand. 
They reside chifly in the four holy cities as the 
Jews call them. In Jerusalem about 7000; in 
Hebron, 700 to 800; in Tiberias, 1200, in Saffet, 
1500 to 2000. In the towns along the eoast there 
may be, ion Jaffa 60 - in Kiaffa, 150 to 200, in Acre, 
200; in Tyre, 150; in Sidon, 300, in Nablous (the 
ancient Sychar) we found about 200, and 150 Sa- 
maritans. In the villages of Gallilee there may be 
400 or 500. The increase in the number of Jews 
has been very decided since 1822, when the Pacha 
of Egypt took possession of Syria. For two years past, 
the increase has not been so great, owing to the 
ravages of the plague, the increased price of pro- 
visions, the embarrassed finances of the Jewish 
community, and the oppression of the rabbis. In 
my last I mentioned, that, in Europe, collections are 
made at the door of the synagogue for the support 
of the Jewsin the Holy Land. These collections 
amount, annually, upon an average, to 2800], Every 
Jew in the land, rich or poor, atter he has been a 
year in the country, has share appointed to him, if 
he chooses to take it. The chiet cause of their re- 
turning to this land seems, certainly to be attach- 
ment to the inheritance of their fathers. They also 
believe their rabbis here actually inspired ; that to 


In this city, Dec. 6. Mr Charles Holland, 26. 
Dec. 7, Mary Caroline, second daughter of Lem- 
uel A. Coolidge, 2 years and 8 months. 

Dec. 10, Anna P., wife of Dr, Edwin Adams, 33. 
In Chelsea, Capt. John Crutt, late one of the Port 
Wardens of this city, 71. 

In Medtord, on the 7th inst. of consumption, Mrs 
Eliza, wife of Capt. Martin Burridge, 41. 

In Framingham on Friday evening, Lucinda A, 
second daughter of Capt. David Bigelow, 25. 

In Lincoln, Dec. 8, William Hayden, Esq , 77, 
for many years a highly respeetable merchant of this 
city. 

In Sherburne, $d inst. widow Mary Leland, 91. 
Died in Northboro’ Dec 4th, Mrs Mary B. Stone, 
wite of Mr Dana Stone aged, 27. 

In New York city, 27th inst. Samuel Ward, Esq. 
ot the house of Prime, Ward, King §& Co. and Presi- 
dent of the Bank of Commerce. 














ALUABLE, RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGI- 
CAL WORKS.-—-Harmer’s Observations on 

Scripture, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Lite and Times of Richard Baxter, 2 vols. Svo. 

Young Preacher’s Manual, 8vo. 

Robert Hatl’s Life and Sermons, 8vo. 

Claude’s Defence of the Protestant Reformation, 

2 vo. 

Marsh’s Lectures, 8vo. 

Christie’s Dessertations on the Unity of God, 8vo. 

Wardlaw on the Socinian Controversy, 8vo. 

Heber’s Sermons in England, 8vo. 

Tracts on the Unitarian Controversy, 8vo. 

Chalmer’s Works, 8vo. 

Mason’s Plea for Communion, 8vo. 

Sparks’ Inquiry 8vo. 

Pulpit Assistant, Svo. 

Carpenter’s Harmony of the Gospels 8vo, 

Paltrey’s Harmony of the Gospels, 8vo. 

Yate’s Vindication of Unitarianism, 8vo. 

Campbell’s Four Gospels, 2 vols. 

Belsham’s Translation and Exposition of the Epistles 

Belshain’s Memoirs of Lindsey. 

Farmer on Miracles, The Temptation, and Demo- 

niacs. 
For sa'e by J. MUNROE & CO. 1384 Washing- 
ton street ; dec 4 


A NEW ANNUAL .—The Annnalette--a Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Gift for Children. Just 

published by 8S. G. Simpkins, 21 Tremont Row. 

dec 14 


EW JUVENILE BOOKS.—A new edition of 
Sandford and Merton, with embellishments-- 
Rollo’s Travels—The Boy’s Talisman-- Boy’s Story 
Book— Youth’s Sketch Book—Well Bred Bey— Par- 
lor Magic—Parley’s Wonders—Robert Merry’s An- 
nual. Just received and for sale by Simpkins, at 
the Tremont Stationary Rooms, 21 Tremont Row. 
dee 14 


EWEY’sS DISCOU RSES--New vol. Discour- 
ses and Discussions,in Explanation and De- 
fence of Unitarianism, by Orville Dewey. Just 
published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO. 134 Washington Street. dec 14 

OW TO SPEND A DAY.—In two Chapters, 
by Henry Ware Jr , being Tract 847 of the A. 
U. A. just published by the Agents, JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO. 134 Washington Street. nov 30 


ORTON’S REPLY.—Remarks on a pamphlet 
entitled ‘ The Latest Form of Infidelity Exam- 
ined,’ by Andrews Norton. This day published 
by JAMES MUNROE & CO. Boston Bookstore, 
No 134 Washington Street. dec 14 


N PRESS—Gammer Grethel, or German Fairy 

Tales and Popular Stories, from the collection ot 

M. M. Grimm and other sources, with illustrative 

Notes, edited by Mrs Follen—in one vol 18mo— 

plates. Will be published in a few weeks by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO. 

d7 134 Washington street. 


CHURCH LAMPS, COMMUNION WARE &c. 
HE subscribers offer for sale at their Warehouse 
a general assortment of Church Lamps, consist- 
ing of Chandeliers of all sizes, a Astral and 
Brackett Lamps for the Gallery, Wall or Organ and 
Pulpit Lamps, &c. Lamps of every description 
manufactured to order at short notice, Communion 
Services, of different sizes. 

‘Also, a complete assortment of House-furnishing 
articles— Lamps, Silver and Plated Wares, Clocks, 



































die in this land is, toa Jew, certain salvation ; and 


Trays, Cutlery, &c, all of which will be sold on low 
terms, HARRIS & STANWOOD, 
‘ nd 3m 29 Tremont Row, opp. Savings Bank. 





EJECTED ADDRESSES.—In press and--will 
shortly be published, at TICK NOR’S, corner ot 
Washington and School streets,—Rejected Addres- 
ses, by the Brothers Smith, reprinted fromthe 19th 
London edition, with the authors’ new preface and 
and original notes. These capital imitations of the 
popular English Poets having for a long while been 
out of print both in this country and in England, a 
neat and convenient edition has been much wanted. 
That now in press will be handsomely printed and 
will correspond the one just issued from the London 
press. Dec 14. 


J taper eree by Dr. Alcott.—The Young Wom- 

an’s Guide Excellence, by Wm. A. Alcott, 1 

vol—This day published, for sale at TICKNOR’S 
; dec. 14. 


PLEN DID ENGLISH ANNUALS FOR 1840. 

—The Keepsake, edited by Lady E. Stuart 

Wortley ; illustrated with 12 splendid engravings by 
the most eminent artists, 

Heath’s Book of Beauty, edited by the Countess of 
Blessington , with beautifully finished engravings. 

Fisher’s Drawing Room Scrap Book, with poeti- 
cal illustrations hy L. E. L. and Mary Howitt; 36 
fine Engravings, elegantly bound. 

Gems ot Beauty—displayed in a series of 82 high- 
ly finished engravings of various subjects from de- 
signs by E. Corbould Esq., with fanciful iMustrations 
in verse by the Countess of Blessington. 

The Iris—a new und splendid volume, with fine 
engravings. 

he Book of the Boudoir—another new and beau- 
tiful book, for the mext year. For sale at TICK- 











NOR’S dee. 14. 
HE REV. H.H. MILMAN’S EDITION OF 
GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE, illustrated 


with Historteal Maps. In 12 beautifally printed 
octavo volumes. ; 
This edition contains the unmutilated Text of 
Gibbon caretally revised, particularly in the Quota- 
tions. Itis iflustrated with Notes to correct the er- 
rers ef Gibbon, and eapeciatly to put the umwary 
reader on his guard against his misstatements re- 
rding Christianity, the only blemigh in a work 
or which the Literature of Europe affords no sub- 
stitute. Mr. Millman has also cotected all the in- 
formation that has been brought to light im recent 
times by M. Guizot and other French.and German 
Historians, and by Documents not accessible to 
Gibbon ; thus rendering this the omly perfect edi- 
tion the present time. 
Imported and for sale by CHARLES C. LIFFLE 
& JAS. BROWN, 112, Washington street. 
dec. 14, 


RENCH SCHOOL BOOKS-—La Siege de la 
Rochelle par Madame Genlis, 2v0; De I’ Alle- 
magne, par M’me J.a Baronne de Stael, 2v ; Corinne, 
ou D’ltalle; par M’me_ Baronne de Stael, 2v; Har- 
monies Poetiques et Religieuses, par A. De Lamar- 
tine, 2v; Joan Baeine Theatre, 4v, P. et Th. Cor- 
neille, 5v ; Bolieau, 3v; La Fontaine’s Fables 2v ; 
Voltaire’s Henriade, Iv; Charles X11. lv; Le 
Saye’s Gil Blas, 5v; Florian Gonzalve de Cordone, 
2v ; Meditation Poetiques, par A. De Lamartine, 2v ; 
Voltaire, Histoire de Charles X11; Nouveau. Testa- 
ment, &e. &e Fresh supplies of the above this 
day received and for ‘sale by the dozen or single 
copies, by CHARLES C. LITTLE & JAMES 
BROWN. Importers of Foreign Books, 12, Wash- 
ington street. dec. 14. 


AT EW JUVENILE ANNUALS. — BENS. H. 

GREENE, 524 Washington street, will publish 
this day, a new work for youth, entitled *‘ The Boy’s 
Talisman,’ a Christman and New Year’s Gift. This 
work is got up in the very best style. It was pre- 
pared by a mother, and-every boy should be in pos- 
session of it. 








—Also— 
The Annnatette. 


N.B. At the above store may be found a great 
variety of Juvenile and other Books, particularly 
adapted to the approaching Holidays. a7 


EV. DR. DEWEY’S NEW WORK. — Dis- 
courses and Discussions, by Orville Dewey, 
Pastor of the Church of the Messiah, New York. 
Extract from. the Preface: 
‘ The author’s purpose, in this volume, has. been, 
in the first place, to offer a brief summary of the 
Unitarian Belief; in the next place, to lay down 
the essential principles of all religious faiths thirdly, 
to state and defend construction, 2s it is gonesal- 
Ty held among us, of the Christian doctrines ; fourth- 
ly, to illustrate, by analogy, our vieves of practical 
religion ; and finally, in two closing discourses, to 
discuss the true proportion and harmony of the 
Christian Charaeter.’ 

This day published by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court 
street. aT 


PLEN DID ENGLISH ANNUALS FOR 1840. 
—The keepsake, edited by hady E. Stuart Wor- 
thy ; ilustrated with 12 splendid engravings,.by the 
most eminent artists. 

Heath’s Book of Beauty edited by the Countess. of 
Blessington ; with beautifully finished engravings. 
Fisher’s Drawing room Scrap Book, with poetical 
illustrations by L. E. L. and Mary. Howitt ; 36. fine 
Engravings, elégantly bound. 

Gems ot Beauty—dtspltayed in a series of 12 high- 
ly finished engravings of various subjects from de- 
signs by E. Cerbould Esq., with fanciful illustra- 
tions in verse by the Countess of Blessington. 

The Book of the Boudoir—another new and beau- 
tiful book for the new year. Fer sale at WEEKS 
JORDAN & CO. Nov. 30; 


OLLO’S TRAVELS — ROLLO’S CORRES- 
PON DENCE.— The subscribers have just. pub- 

lished the following new anc valuable bovoks for 

children. 

Rollo’s Travels, by Jacob Abbot 

Rollo’s Correspondence, by do 

The Well-Bred Boy, or New School of Good 

Manners 

The Youth’s Sketch Book, for 1840 


























Ail of which are suitable for Christmas, New 
Year, or Lirth-day presents. 





WM. CROSBY & CO. 
dec 14 118 Washington st. 


NNUALS for 1840.—A!! the principal English 
and American Annuals for 1840; for sale by 
, WM. CROSBY & CO. 
dec 14 118 Washington st. 


D® WALKER’S DISCOURSES. A: Discourse 
delivered in Harvard Church, Charlestown, 
July 14th, 1839, om taking leave of his Society. By 
James Walker. 
A Farewell! Discourse to the Children im his Soci- 
ety, delivered in clarvard Church, Sune 30, 1839, 
—by James Walker. 
] For sale at 

WM. CROSBY & CO’S. 1f8' Washington st. 
d 14. 


HURCH BELLS.—Warranted of as fine tone 

as any made in this country, for sale by the sub- 
scribers at twenty four cents per 1}.—Old Bells re- 
cast at short notice—orders by mail or otherwise 
will meet with prompt attention. 
HENRY N. HOOPER & CO. 

24 Commercial St., Boston 
islaw6mno 


Woorp AND COALS. 
500 Cords Nova Scotia Wood. 
1000 Tons first quality Red Ash Coal, for Grates. 
300 Tons first quality White Ash Coal, for Furnaces. 
600 Chaldron New Castle, Orrel, Sydney, and Can- 
nel Coal for Grates and for Smith use. 
100 Chaldon Scotch Coal, a superior article for 
Grates or Smith use. 
For sale by MOSES FRENCH, JR. 
Main Wharf Broad Street, 
near the bottom of Summer Street. 
3m 
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“THE MISSES HUNT, 
FEMALE PHYSICIANS, 

No. 32 Green street, nearly opposite the head of 

Leveret street, Boston, 


‘CU RATEFUL for the extensive patronage they 


have received, would respectfully give notice 
to the Ladies, that they still eontinue to attend to 
their professisn. 

Hours for seeing patients from 9 till 5. 


FAMILY OIL STORE. 
HE Subscriber would inform his friends and the 
T Public, that he has added ‘o his Oil and Candle 
Establishment, 109 Siate Street, a Retail Department, 
for the purpese of supplying families with pure 
Spermaceti Oil, which he will warrant in all cases to 
burn freely, and a i “> — And 
d it to all parts of the city free ol expense 
ws Be HENRY CLAPP, JR. 
ERM OIL. 
T. HASTINGS & = 101 State street, have 
e constantly for sale Winter, Fall, and Spring 
strained Sperm Oil, of first quality, for family use 
Oil cannisters of various sizes. 


Ty n9 

















Oil sent to any part of the city, free of expense, 
jan 13 ietf 








200 
Seen SSS : 
POETRY. MISCEY.LANECUS. 
=—— == 




















For the Register and Observer. 
ABRAHAM'S SACRIFICE. 


Morn was fast peering o’er the. purple hills, 

And with its deep and lustrous coloring, 

Was tinging with a thousand blended hues, 

The silent earth, that like a half-closed flower, 
Rested in quiet for the king of day. 

Forth to the streams the shepherd led his flock, 
That to the music of his merry lay, 

Played the wi!d gambol on the dewy lawn, 

In the full tide of freedom and of joy. 

Nature yet wore its garb of matchless green, 
And o’er the consecrated groves still hung 

In bland luxuriance, the gathered folds 

Ot summer's softened beauty. Beersheba 

With its tents, its beauty, and its pride, 

Lay stretched in grandeur “neath the kindling sky, 
And as its slumbering sons threw off their chains, 
And hied them each to his respective call, 

The busy hum that filled the morning air, 

Was like the music of the summet’s sea, 

When its low murmurs reach us from afar. 











—— 


And Abraham leaned him on bis staff, and prayed. 

Well might he pray for guidance and for strength, 

For holy hope and humble, trusting faith. 

Well might he loose the flood of agony 

That swelled his soul, and like a deluge wild, 

Swept o’er hix bleeding heart. Thrice, and but | 
thrice, 

The imperial star of day must rise and sink, 

Ere his own hand must bind his cherished lamb, 

And his own arm shiver life’s golden bowl. 

And would the cheering voice of man be near? 

Would sympatay, with melting teaderness, 

Steal o’er his heart to brighten up the gloom ? 

Ah no! On lone Moriah’s summit rude, 

Where yet «gain man’s foot might never tread, 

Far from tho turmoil of the busy world, 

He soon must stand alone! alone, with nought, 

Save yet the whispering of the gentle breeze, 

And the hushed presence of the Ged of love. 


aipep~enatiageccenigpathtemaeneg 


Ye who in sackcloth mourn, when Death’s cold 
frosts 

Wither the budding beauty ye have loved, 

Think if ye can, how sweeter far the task, 

To plant the willow by their silent graves, 

Than to behold the incense-wreathing flame, 

Kindled, ay kindled by thine own right hand, 

Bearing their ashes upward to the skies! 

And Abraham gathered up bis garment'’s folds, 

And went his way. Wrapt in a shroud of thought, 





He heeded not the carolled song ol birds, 

The stream’s low pur!, or the wild mountain flowers; 4 

But enward, to the errand of his God, ‘ 

With trembling bosom did the patriarch speed. 

The unconscious boy, with childhood’s lightsome 
tread, 

Pursued his devious way, his tender arms 

Clasping with pride his own funereal pile ; 

Nor dreamed, that like the Savior of the world, 

He bore the cross of his own agony. 

My Father! And the patriarch bowed his head, 

To hsten to the breathings of his child. 

My Father, thou hast brought no lamb with thee 

To lay upon the altar of thy God. 

How did those gentle words fall like a blight 

Upon his struggling soul! How did he choke, 

With anguish and with grief, ere strength was given | 

To answer to bis child.— And now the hour, 

The hour of trial came! The altar rose 

Beneath hiv forming hand, and Iounc lay, 

Bound like a tender lamb upon the pile. 


{ 


And Abraham knelt in deep and fervent prayer! 


| 
| 
Oh, ’t was an hour of bitter agony! 
f 


If the beloved Son of God could ask 
That the o’erwhelming cup be turned away, 


Why should the faithful servant of his Lord, 
Haste to a sacrifice like this, nor lift 
One supplication to the throne of Heaven? 
But faith’s celestial sun rose clear and bright, 
And hope triumphant cheered his spirit on. 
With a strong arm, and an unfaltering hand, 
He drew the fatal knife forth from its sheath, 
And stood beside his son. The clustering curls 
Were parted on his brow, ané childlike peace 
Rested as in immortal beauty there. 
The parent’s hand uplifted, aims the blow ! 
But hark! from the clear sky an angel speaks. 
He comes with words of mercy and of love, 
To the tried friend of Goa ; and he who late 
Had yielded up his last, and only hope, 
Went with his child rejoicing on his way. 

L. B. T. 


Yet meekly bow him to his Fathes’s will, 
' 


THE BED OF GLORY, 
I had a glimpse of glory, 
Upon a far-famed plain, 
His garment red and gory, 
As tainted by the slain; 
The battle-blast resounded, 
I saw his banners wave, 
And fancied wreaths surrounded, 
The temples of the brave. 


I heard the tumult thicken, 

As billows lash the shore, 
And saw the foot-steps quicken 
For death to number o'er; 
The war-cry thrice was given, 
And o’er the frenzied fight, 
Red grew the face of heaven, 
As blushing at the sight. 


There wan to man was calling, 
*Mid waste of human lite, 

God’s creatures round me falling, 
Upon the field of strite; 

Yet Glory’s eyes were gleaming, 
Through dusk and din afar ; 

While slaugliter’s flag was streaming 
Above the blood-stained car. 


They perished not for freedom, 
Nor at their country’s call— 
‘Ambition seemed to lead ’em, 
And Fame but mock’d their fall; 
A broken flag-staff clasping 
They lay on Glory’s bed, 
A rag ol red silk grasping, 
The dying and the dead, 


And this, said I, is Guory, 
As trickled down the tear, 
And heroes gash’d and gory, 
Are leit to slumber here. 
Come mad Ambition hither, 
Behold Fame’s bligited bud, 
The bays must surely wither, 
When stain’d with human blood ! 





*Tis indecision brings its own delays, 

And days are lost lamenting over days. 

Are you in earnest? Seize this very minute— 
What you can do, or dream you can, begin it ; 
Boldness has genius, power and magic in it. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| and killed the snake, which was of the largest 


| kept on the same motions 


FASCINATING POWER OF REPTILES. 

The followiing accounte, which have been 
collected by Dr Bird, and published in his 
‘ Peter Pilgrim,’ exhibit some of the most re- 
markable instances of the effect of this power 
on record. 


‘ Walking’ (says Dr Todd of Vermont,) ‘in a 
field in Connecticut, near a small grove of 
walnut trees, | sew a sparrow circling in the 
air, just in the margin of the wood, and making 
dreadful moans of distress. Immediately the 
former circumstances occurred (he had seen an 
instance of charming in his boyhood, but had 
been frightened away by the charmer,) and | 
approached with caution within twenty feet of 
a black snake, about seven feet long, having a 
white throat, and of the kind which the people 
there call runners, or choking snakes. The 
snake lay stretched out ina still posture. I 
viewed him and the bird near half an hour. 
The bird, in every turn in its flight, descended 
nearer the object of its terror, until it approach- 
ed the mouth of the serpent. The snake, by a 
quick motion of its head, seized the bird by the 
feathers, and plucked out several, The bird 
flew off a few feet, but quickly returned. The 
snake continved to pluck the feathers at every 
flight of the bird, until it could no longer fly. 
The bird would then hop up to the snake and 
from him, until it had not a feather left except 
on its wings and head. 

The following is a story, authenticated by 
Samuel Beach, a naturalist, of two bovs in New 
Jersey, who, being in the woods looking for 
cattle, lighted by chance upon a large black 
snake; upon which one of them immediately 
resolved to ascertain by experiment whether 
the snake so celebrated for its powers, could 
charm or fascinate him; he requested his com- 
panion to take up a stick, and keep a good eye 
on the snake, to prevent evil consequences, 
while he made trial of its powers. This, says 
Mr Beach, the other agreed to do; when the 
first advanced a few steps nearer the snake, 
and made a stand, looking steadily on him. 
When the snake observed him in that situation, 
he raised his head with a quick motion, and 
the lad says that st that instant there appeared 
something to flash in his eyes, wnich he could 
compare to nothing more similar than the rays 
of light thrown from a glass or mirror when 
turned in the sunshine; he said it dazzled his 
eyes; atthe same time the colors appeared 
very beautiful, and were in large rings, circles 
or rolls, and it seemed to be dark to him every 
where else, and his head began to be dizzy, 
much like being over swift running water, 
He then says, he thought he would go from 
the snake ; and as it was dark every where but 
in the circles, he was fearful of treading any 
where else; and as they still grew less in cir- 
cumference, he could not see where to step ; 
but as the dizziness in his head still increased, 
and he tried to call his comrade for help, but 
could not speak; it then appeared to him as 
though he was in a vortex or whirlpool, and 
that every turn brought him nearer the centre 
His comrade, who had impatiently waited, ob- 
serving him move forward to the right and left, 
and at every turn approach nearer the snake, 
making a strange, groaning noise, not unlike a 
person ia a fit of the nightmare, he «sid ke 
could stand stil] no longer, but immediately ran 


could have conceived. 


had been used to seeing and killing rattle- 
snakes, and my senses were so absorbed by 


a? 


CHRISTIAN 


el) 
the whole drawn into a bewitching variety of 
gay and pleasing forms, were presented to my 
eyes; at the same time my ears were enchant- 
ed with the most rapturous strains of music, 
wild, lively, complicated, and harmonious: in 
the highest degree melodious, captivating, and 
enchanting, fer beyond any thing I ever heard 
before or since, and, indeed, fer exceeding 


what my imaginauon in any other situation 
I felt myself irresisti- 
bly drawn towards the hated reptile; and, as I 


the gay vision and rapturous music, I was not 
for some time apprehensive of much danger ; 
but suddenly recollecting what I heard the In- 
dians relate (but what } had never before be- 
lieved) of the fascinating power of these ser- 
pents, I turned with horror from the dangerous 
scene; but it was not without the most vjolest 
efforts that | was able to extricate myself, All 
the exertions | could make with my whole 
strength were hardly sufficient to carry me from 
the scene of horrid, yet pleasing enchantment; 
and while I forcibly dragged off my body, my 
head seemed to be irresistibly drawn to the 
enchanter by an invisible power, and [ fully 
believe that in a few. moments longer it would 
have been wholly out of my power to make an 
exertion sufficient to get away. In the latter 
part of the scene [ was extremely frightened, 
and ran as fast as possible towards home, my 
fright increasing with my speed,’ 





(From the United States Gazette.) 
READING AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

I had occasion to spend a day of, t 
the middle of July last, in Reading, Tf 
know exactly what days, because al] that I 
spend there are marked with a white stone. 
One delightful afternoon I accepted an invita- 
tion of a friend to ride into a part of the coun- 
try which ] had not previously seeu—a few 
miles southwest of the borough, Our outward 
ride was chiefly along a narrow stream that one 
time went brawlirg over the stones and pebbles, 
and then, contracting its width, it slid silently 
through a rich meadow, pouring abundance 
along its margin. Again, a large portion of | 
its waters were diverted to the edge of the 
meadow, until it held a height far above the 
level of that portion whieh ran in the natural 
channel, and until it acquired a position te make 
a fall sufficient for grain-mills, &c, It waé de- 
lightful to see how many uses that little stream 
was turned to by the ingenuity of man, Without 
destroying one for which it was poured out by 
Him who ‘ holdeth the waters in the hollow of 
His hand.’ 

Pursuing the route upward along the margin 
of this beneficent stream, for several miles, we 





turned at length short, and came throngh rich 
farms, and saluted hard-laboring farmers, until, | 
descending a hill, a large and handsome build- 
ing arrested our attention :—It was the Berke 
County Poorhouse. . 

I don’t know when I have seen so much 
taste exhibited in the selection of a site of a 
public building. It was in the centre of a 
broad, gentle declivity towards the sontheast, 
Above the building, the land was sufficiently 
high to supply the premises amply with water ; 
and below, it slanted away gracefully, with 
here and there a slope and a rise, until, far 
down, the meadow was margined by a stream 


hastening to pay its tribute to the miner 


— 


On one side, at a distance, an eminenc « 
crowned with a grove of native oak, so thinned 





size. He that had been charmed was much | 
terrified, and in a tremor; his shirt was in a | 


| few moments wet with sweat, he complained | 


} 


much of a dizziness in his head, attended with 
pain, and appeared in a melancholy, stupid sit. | 
uation for some days. 

Another case is given on the authority of 
Colonel Cloghorn, of Rutland, Virginia, and | 
relates to two men of Salisbury, in Connecticut | 


named Baker and Nichols. Going towards the | 


meeting house in that place, they discovered a 


large rattlesnake in a plain open piece of land. 


| The snake lay coiled up in a posture of de- 


fence. To attack him with safety, they pro- | 
cured a long slender pole or switch, with which | 


they could reach him, without being in any | 


danger from his motions. As the snake could | 
not escape, they diverted themselves with irri- 
tating him with their pole, without giving him 
any considerahle wound. Being prevented in 
all his attempts to escape from or to bite his 
opposers, he suddenly stretched himself at his 
full length, and ffxed Lis eyes on the man who 
was tickling him with the end of the pole. 
The snake lay perfectly still, and Mr Nichols 
with his switch. 
When this scene had continued for a short 
time, Mr Nichols seemed to incline his body 
more and more towards the snake, and began 
to move towards him in a very slow and irreg- 
ular manner. Baker, who stood looking on, 
noticed these appearances, and called to Nich- 
ols to desist from the business, and dispatch 
the snake. He took no notice of these admo- 
nitions, but appeared to have his whole atten. 
tion fixed on the snake. He was observed to 
be-gradually moving towards him, to have a 
pale aspect, and de in a profuse sweat. Alaym- 
ed with the prospect, Baker took him by the 
shoulders, gave him a violent shake, pulled him 
away by force, and inquired what was the mat- 
ter. Nichols, forced from the scene, made an 
uncommon mournful noise of distress, appeared 
to be uncommonly and universally affected, and 
in a few minutes replied to the inquiries that 
he did net know what ailed him, that he could 
not tell how he felt, that he never felt so be- 
fore, that he did not know what was the matter 
with him but felt very unwell. 

A third case is the fascination of a lady of 
Lansinburgh, on the North River, vouched for 
by Mr Watkins, a minister of the gospel, 
whom she inturmed of her adventure. The 
spell was in this case relieved by a passer by ; 
when the disenchanted lady immediately felt 
as though she had been amongst poisonous 
herbs, itching, &c., which issued ina long fit 
of sickness, which her physician ascribed to 
the fascination of the snake; and she had not 
recovered, says the reverend narrator, when I 
saw her. 

Another case still more interesting :—When 
I was a boy about thirteen years old (says Mr 
Willard,) my father sent me into the field to 
mow some briers. I had not long been em- 
ployed when [ discovered a large rattlesnake, 
and looked around for something to kill him; 
but not readily discovering a weapon, my curi- 
osity led me to view him. He laid coiled up, 
with his tailerect and making the usual sing- 
10g noise with his rattles, [ had viewed him 





but a short time, when the most vivid and live- 
ly colors the imagination can paint, and far be- 
yond the powers of the pencil to imitate, among 





which yellow was the most predominant, and 





by care and industry as to allow a green car- 
peting below, Broad gardens for the estab- 
lishment were fenced in with pales; and 
sround, the almost illimitable fields were yield- 
ing their sheaves to the garner of the ‘ Poor- 
house,’ while many of its tenants were throsting 
in the sickle, binding the rich bundles, or load- 
ing the groaning wain. 

Leaving our carriage and horses in the care 
of one otf our company, my companion intro- 
duced me to the keeper of the vast establish- 
ment, who kindly conducted us from cellar to 
garret, and made us acquainted with the suffer- 
ers, and the economy of the estabfishment—the 
healthy of his flocks being chiefly in the fields. 

I do not purpose to discuss all that we saw ; 
but it may be well to say that the rooms were 


constructed to be well heated in the winter, | 


and properly ventilated in the summer. 

Here was the men’s wardrobe, with abundant 
supplies of apparel, marked and numbefed; and 
there, the women found their garments, all ar- 
ranged. 

In one place, I discovered a keg of tobacco, 
towards which my heart warmed with remem. 
brance of early acquaintance. That was for 
the paupers—and so were someitems of snuff— 
and even a keg of whiskey yielded a pertion 
for the stomach’s sake of the laborer who did 
not think it right to break off too short. 

When the hay field and the grain field 
claimed the healthy of both sexes, the rooms 
of the place were poorly tenanted. A blind 
man was strumming at some unpronounceable 
instrument, and the halt was looking over the 
page of a German psalter. In one corner, lay 
a man about fifly years of age ; he had n6 pain, 
it was evident; but there was no hope on his 
brow. [could see that he wad tagdkagthe 
decline of the sun—marking how steadily ite 
broad disk dropped below the brow of the wes- 
tern hill. He was in a rapid consumption, and 
the cares of the house did not disturb him, for 
he was trying to set his own house in order. 
He had no part nor lot in the harvest field, for 
his own head was bowed, ripe for the sickle, 
and his attenuated frame seemed to invite the 
reaper’s hand. 

On a bed beyond, and in another room, lay 
John ; he had broken his leg in a shocking man- 
ner. John comforted himself that he should 
get well, at any rate; and‘he had a capital 
character for honesty and temperance,’ ‘ May 
be so, John,’ said the keeper; ‘I neyer heard 
that you ever took what did not belo#g to you, 
provided ve paid for the liquor with which you 
got drunk when your leg was broken.’ 

‘ This is the school room,’ said the keeper to 
us, as we passed through a neat roon with 
benches and about twenty old black letter 
Dutch psalters scattered in various parts of the 
room ; nothing, I believe, would break them to 
pieces, ‘This is the school room, but it seems 
to be a holyday.’ 

Shortly afterwards, we passed some two or 
three old Jazars, sitting under a tree; one, 
about eighty years old, was smoking his pipe. 

‘Well Jacob,’ said the keeper, in Dutch, to 
the old man, ‘ how comes on the schaol.’ 

Jacc was the schoolmaster, 

‘Pretty well,’ says Jecob; ‘ pretty well, I 
believe.’ 

‘Where are the boys?’ _ 

‘The boys? they are in the school room.’ 





‘No: we have just came through the school 
room, and there is so person there.’ 
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‘Well, that is strange. I left them all there 
yesterday, playing like dogs,’ 

‘ That,’ said the keeper, directing our atten- 
tion to a building at a short distance from the 
large house,’ is the old mansion house. This 
whole farm was the home of Governor Mifflin.’ 

‘ And the residence of his Excellency—to 
what use is it now put ?’ 

. *Come and see.’ 

We entered the house, whose position and 
remuants of elegance gave great evidence of 
rejined taste. The parlor was occupied by 
some half a dozen poor miserable maniacs, 
whose cropped hair was bristling like the stub- 
ble in the newly reaped fields; and the front 
yard was a refreshing place fora race of unhu- 
manized beings, to whom the straight jacket 
had become a familiar restraint. 

Above, in the lodging and dressing-rooms of 
the late Governor, were disposed wretched, 
moping objects; some of whom, for months, 
had lain stretched out, as if life had departed. 
As we were leaving this miserable place, some 
one thrust his head through a hole in the win- 
dow, directly into my face, and demanded to 
know when he should be released. It was a 
black man, in the full enjoyment of the small 
pox ; a more uncouth object never visited the 
dreams of a lobster eater, 

The keeper informed him, as he had a)! other 
applicants, that the committee would meet on 
Monday, 

Returning through the main building, my 
eye accidentally caught the form of a young 
woinan in a room which we were hastily pass- 
ing. 
raed what does she ail ?’ 
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Taking leave of the attentive keeper of the 
house, we drove away, impressed with the or- 
der and usefulness of the establishment: 

Our road for a short distance lay through 
the grain fields of. the almshouse—never was 
the sickle thrust into such an abundant har- 
vest, 

‘And this was all sown last year? said I, 
inquiringly, to my black eyed friend. 

‘ Every seed of it,’ 

‘There was a confidence in Providence even 
in that ordinary act of husbandry,’ said J, think- 
ing of the widow and her infant. 

‘ There was a hope of blessings upon means 
employed, “The site was well selected, the 
fields lay fair to the sun, and the soil was 
moistened by dews and rains, and suftened by 
culture.’ 

‘ True,’ aid I, pointing back to the widow's 
window, brought into view by a sudden bend of 
the road, ‘the situation in an almshouse may 
be good to excite feelings; the heart newly 
widowed, and the infant happy et the aching 
breast, may be promotive of correct feelings ; 
and grief, that moistens the cheek, and religion, 
that purifies the heart, will tend much to justi- 
fy the confidence in Providence, because they 
tend to excite liberal charity in those who wit- 
ness them.’ 

‘You're thinking of the widow,’ said my 
friend. 

‘And she is thinking of you and your liber- 
ality.’ . 

My friend whipped up his horses, and I could 
not ascertain whether it was a five or ten dol- 
lar note the widow tied up in the corner of her 
kerchief, It wag the widow’s confidence, how- 








* Nothing,’ said the keeper; *her husband 


was drowned last Saturday, and as she had) almoner of Heaven. 
neither friends nor money, they sent her and i now, as it was two thousand years ago, 


her child hither ; but she will be dismissed next 
Monday.’ 


We turned into the chamber to sce the | HRISTMAS AND NEW YEARS.—Books. in 


young widow, Ae we entered the room she 
turned her head; it was one that a painter 
would delight to sketch ; and if | was a pain- 
ter, I would attempt it. Not more than twenty 
summers had passed over it. The rich blue 
eye was not dimmed, and the roundness of the 
youth had not passed away from her features. 
Recent grief had deepened on her countenance 
the melancholy which seemed rather natural 
than the consequence of sudden bereavement, 
and poverty had yet scarcely begun its work of 
defacing beauty by the stamp of care which it 
marks upon the face, 

The infant was ‘ at home;’ ite face was hid- 
den, and the small handkerchief which lay over 
its mother’s neck served at once to cover the| 
features of the child and to conceal the source, 
of his nourishment. 

Poverty has its feelings as well as wealth: 
and a day or two’s residence in an almshouse 
may serve rather to sharpec than deaden them ; 





ever, that won hie feelings and made him the 
For it may be remarked 


Confida filia, fides tua te saivam fe¢it. 
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and an honest mind will respect these feelings 
wherever they are found. I[t was not till J had 
led the young widow into conversation, and 
thus shown a sympathy in her sufferings, that | 
ventured to ask her what she proposed to do 
after next Monday, when even the almshouse 
would cease to be a retreat. 

She would go to Reading, and thence find 
her way to the city, where she thought she 
could earn a living, 

By this time, the orphan had been aroused 
from his-calling beneath the handkerchief, and 
his little apron Served as a recipient for some 
small offering which seemed due at Jeast ofter 





Saviour, or History of the Lord’s Passions, trom the 
German of Oishavsen—Locke on the Epistles—Car. 
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Saviour’s ministry, with notes and maps—Maun- 
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such direct questioning, and which, taking that 
course, called for fewer acknowledgments from 
the widow, 

‘ But how will you be able to pay your pas< 
sage to the city, and earn, when there, to pro- 
vide for yourself and child ?’ 

‘Iam healthy and strong, and, though not 
much used to hard work, I think God wil! aid 
the widow and the orphan, That certainly is 
my confidence.’ 

‘I hope so,’ said I, 

‘I know it. Look at the beginning of his 


goodness’ said she, pointing to the money in. 


her lap; ‘and that gathered, too, in an alms- 
house! Ah,’ continued the widow, pointing 
with streaming eyes to a passage in the evening 
service of her prayer-book that lay on the 
child’s lap, ‘ they that fear the Lord have hope 
in the Lord; He is their helper and protector,’ 

‘There was a simplicity in the confidence of 
the young woman that deeply affected me as 
well as my companion, an¢, without a word, | 
pointed to a passage almost adjoining that 
which she had. quoted :—* May the Lord add 
blessings upon you—upon you and your chil- 
dren,’ 

As we were leaving the room, the keeper re- 
marked to me: ‘ A countrywoman of yours, | 
suppose ? The Irishers are very plentiful here 
since the railroads have been undertaken.’ 

I nodded. ‘* The unfortunate are of all coun- 
tries.’ 

‘But I am thinking,’ continued the keeper, 
‘she is over confident in Providence, She will 
have to work and suffer too,’ 

Before I could reply, | missed my compan- 
ion from Reading. He had gone back to the 
widow. I saw his black eyes glisten, and a 
tear fet) from here, uplifted-in gratitude, as she 
folded a bank note into the corner of her hand- 
kerchief, 
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E. F. NEWHALL, 


Has removed to the spacious rooms, 141 Washington street, opposite the Old South Church, 
And has received by recent arrivals from France and England, an elegant assortment of fashionable Fall 


and Winter Goods, consisting of— 

Rich French Cashmere Shawls, superb new d 
drab, white, blue-black, brown, ash, apple and grass 
rious sizes. Prices trom 12 to $50 each, 


English Cashmere and Victoria square Shawls, some bright and beautiful patterns, on fawn, drab 
red, blue-black, white, harlequin and carpet grounds. ‘ 


Silk Cashmere and Edinboio Shawls, a beautiful assortment of new patterns, similar to the French 


Cashmeres. Prices, from 5 to $15 each. 


Real Thibet Wool Long Shawls, very rich and heavy ends, with black, red, green and white centres. 


Prices from 36 to $50 each. 


Hugvenot, Balvora, Moscow, Chebille, Highland Plaided, and other Weollen travelling Shawls, ol 


large size and good styles. 


India Camel's hair Shaw!s and Scarts, of various kinds——Plain black Shaws, for Mourning. 
Merino long and square Shawls, of best quality, black, red and white ; 
Plain Thibet Shawls, for Friends, ot various sizes, mode colors and white 


low priced Shawls, of different kinds, 
cheaper than at any previous season. 
&> Purchasers of Shawls, desirous of obtaining 


SILK GOODS.-~-Super black and India Satins ; blue-black and rich colored Satins ; Gros de Noble; 


first rate heavy double Pou de Sois, 
sorted light and dark shades ; and other desirable styles of 


Gros de Paris; Gros de Swiss ; Gros de Naples ; 


Rich figured Pou de Sois and Rep Silks, large 
some entire new, figures and stripes. 


Blue-black figured and heavy corded Silks, of superior quality. 
am plain jet and anes AO Sy Silks, of all kinds and prices. 
atteoni Lustrings—plain English Glassa Lustring of beautiful light colors for party dresses—rich 
heavy black double faced Silks—plaided Lustrings—Sinchaws—Satin LeventisienBirandte~ with a large 
Jot of low priced Silks, of various descriptions, making a very large assoriment of staple and fancy Silk 


Goods, of prime qnalities, which will be sold cheap. 


Mi whale rage he Laines, and Pondicherry, 
Richest Mouselaine de Laines, embroidered, printed and plain—French Embroideries, Lace Veil 
Velvets— Woollen, Worsted and Silk materials, of every description, for Ladies’ Cloaks and Pelicses, oa 


various other Goods of the best styles. 
{L7 The Proprietor of this establishment invites 
Goods now offered, 


SS > 


SILK GOODS AND SHAWL WAREHOUSE, 


Making altogether a very splendid assortment, which will be sold 


———— 
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esigns, on black, blue, red, bird of paradise, fawn, 
green grounds; with plain and filled centres, of va- 


Prices from 10 to $20 each. 


all woo) borders, 
; With a great variety of 


a choice article at a low price, are invited to call. 


a of high lustre, as- 
plain and corded Silks in great Variety of color. 
and small figures, a beautiful assortment of colors ; 


of new and beautiful styles, in great variety. 


the attention of Purchasers 


to the splendid stock of 
epistt 
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No, 130. A Rational Faith competent to the wants 
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o 181. The Thirteenth Report of the j 
Unitarian Association, with the peed a 
Annual Meeting, May 29, 1838. 

No. 132. Duty of Promoting Christianity by the 
circulation of Books. By Henry Ware jr, 

-No. 133. The Future Life, by William E, Chan. 
ning. 

No. 134. Repentance the Ground of Forgi 
by Rev. Joseph Hutton, LI..D, of Leuient —s 

No. 135. The worship of the Father, a service of 
Gratitude and Joy. By W. E. Channing. 

No. 136. Reason and Revelation. By Rev. A. A. 
Livermore. 

No, 137. Fidelity in Duty, not accuracy in Belief, 
our test of the Christian Character. By Andrew P, 
Peabody. 

No 138. The Unitarian Reform. By Rev. J. F. 
Clarke. : 

No. 139. Trujhs joined by God not to be sunder- 
ed by Man. By Samuel Osgood. 

No. 140. Onthe Atonement. By Edward B Hall. 

No. 141. Unitarianism Vindicated against the 
Charge of Skeptical tendencies. By James Walker. 

No. 142. Remarks on the Saered Scriptures, and 
on Belief aud Unbelict. By Orville Dewey. 

No. 148. The Fourteenth Report of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, with the Procecdings of 
the Annual Meeting, May 29, 1839. 

The Tracts of the A. U. A. can be had of the 
publishers, bound in eleven volumes at the low price 
of 75 cents per volume. 

JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
Agents of the American Unitarian Association, 
jig 134 Washington street. 


FPXHE YOUNG WOMANS GUIDE to Excel- 

lence. Embellished by an elegant Steel Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette. By Wm. A. ALCOTT, 
Author of the Young Man’s Guide, Young Husband, 
Young Wife, Young Mother, &c, 

The leading object of Dr. Alcott, in his series of 
books involving so many of the relative duties, has 
been, to use the words of a learned divine, to make 
mankind better than they were before. The Young 
Man’s Guide was first of the sezies. The preseut 
work was next in order, and was partially annonn- 
ced ; but was, for various reasons, at length defer- 
red, to give place to other of the series more imme- 
diately connected with the duties and the happiness 
of the household. 

rhe great aim of the Young Woman’s Guide, is 
to present such directions to young women, as will 
greatly assist thei in their efforts a; improvement 
—physical, intellectual, social and moral ;—in other 
words, to fit women for the discharge of her varied 
and responsible duties in the exercise of her pecu- 
liar prerogative, that of being ‘a co-worker with the 
Deity himselt in his efforts to raise the human soul 
from earth to heaven Ofcourse, its morality, like 
that of the volumes which have immediately preced- 
ed it, is that of the Bible. 

Synopsis of the Contents.—Female Responsi- 
bilines; Self-Education; Love of Improvement; 
Self. Knowledge ; Conscientiousness; Self-Govern- 
ment; Cheerfulness ; Discretion; Modesty ; Diffi- 
dence ; Courage; Vigilance ; The Affections; The 
Temper; The Appetites and Passions; Self-Com- 
mand ; Decision of Character ; Self-Dependence ; 
Fashionable Education ; Reasoning and Originality ; 
Invention ; Reform in Cooking; Observation and 





: Reflection; The Right use of Time; Love of Do- 


mestic Concerns ; Frugality and Economy ; System; 
Punctuality ; Exercise ; Walking; Gardening ; Rid- 
ing ; Rest and Sleep; Industry ; Visiting ; Duty and 
Pleasure Compatable; Morniag Calls and Evening 
Parties; Manners; Health and Beauty ; Neatness 
and Cleanliness ; Bathing, &c.; Dress and Ornas 
ment; Tight Lacing; Dosing; Confectionary; 
Taking Care of the Sick ; Intellectual Improvement ; 
Conversation ; Taciturnity and Loquacity; Read- 
ing ; Composition; Journalizing ; Music; Lectures 
and Concerts; Studies; Social Improvement; Mar- 
riage—selection with reference to it; Moral Pro- 
gress, 

Just Published by GEO. W. LIGHT, 1 Corn- 
hill, Boston, and 126 Fulton Street, New York. 


NGLISH THEOLOGICAL WORKS.— 
Wakefield’s Evidences of Christianity, 8vo 

Essay on the Proem of John’s Gospel 
Sir Isaac Newton on two Corruptions of Scripture 
Price’s Dissertations on Providence 
Yates’ Vindication of Unitarianism 8vo 
Farmer on Miracles 

do the Temptation 

do Demoniacs 
Select Sermons of Price and Priestley 12mo 
Haynes’ Scripture Account of the Attributes and 

Works of God 

Acton’s Lectures on the Offices of Christ. 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE 
School street. 
| pene oer VKAWING BUOUKS.—A large as- 
: gcornpont just received by JAMES MUNRUE 
Hints on Lights, by Prout, royal 4to 
Harding’s Elementary Art, royal 4to 
Oxford Drawing Book 
Fairland’s Studies in the Human Figure, 2 vols 
Color as a means of Art, 12mo 
Painting in Oil and Water Colors 
Fairland’s Juvenile Artist 
McCormick’s Juvenile Drawing Book 
Childs’ Elementary Drawing Book a7 


LEGANT ANNUALS for 1840.—Just received 
at TICK NOR’S the following beautiful English 
and American Annuals, for 1840; 

Heath’s Gems of Beauty ; edited by Lady Bles- 
sington ; royal 4to, figured silk. 

The Belle of a Season, 12 plates, under the direc- 
tiun of Mr. Heath, with a poem by Lady Blessing- 
ton—superbly bound. This is the most splendid 
Annaalof the season. : 

The Forget-Me-Not, by Shoberl, 12 plates, 12mo, 
morrocco. 

The Gilt, edited by Miss Leslie, 9 plates. 

The Token, edited by S. G. Goodrich, 10 plates. 

The Pearl, or Affection’s Gilt, 7 plates. 

The Gem, or Christmas and New Year's Pres- 
ent, 7 Plates. 

Christian Keepsake, edited by John A. Clark, 9 
plates. 

Religious Offering, edited by Cath. H. Waterman, 
10 plates. 

Religious Sonveuir, edited by Mrs. L, H. 31g° 
ourney, 8 plates. 

As also a very choice assortment of Books, in rich 
and elegant bindings, suitable tor Holiday ae 

nov. 7. 
IBLES, SCHOOL BOOKS, TESTAMENTS: 
&e.—At WEEKS, JORDAN & CO’S.,!21, 
Washington st.—constantly on hand, a general as- 
sortment of School Books, Bibles, Testaments, The- 
ological and Miscellaneous Books, Stationery, &¢- 
Teachers, Seminaries, Schoo! Committees and Coun- 

try Trade, supplied with large or small quantities. 

Singing Books.— Modern Psalmist—Boston Ac%4- 
emy’s Collection--Handel and Haydn—The Choir 
--The Odeon--Ancient Lyre--Boston Academy’ 
Manual of Instruction —Kingsley’s Social Choir, ¥¢- 
For sale by the dozen or single copy. Singing 
Schools. Teachers and Choirs supplied on liberal 
terms, nov. 7. 


~ CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 19 Water Street. Boston. 

Terms.— Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
or Two Dollars and Ffty ents, if paid iv advance 

To individuals or companies who pay in advance 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. th 

IF No subscription discontinued, except at ‘e 
discretion of the publisher, until all arranges are 
paid. 

All communications, as well as letters of busines 
relating to the Christian Register, should be addre 
ed to Davip Rreep, n. | 


MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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